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Creativity in Thinking, Living, Teaching 


ie ativity is a concept most often as- 
sociated with the arts. The bold 
sweep of the painter’s brush in vibrant 
color; the melodious chord sounded by 
the musician as he captures a delicate 
mood of men; the hushed, tension- 
packed moments produced by the ac- 
tor interpreting the torment of a soul 
caught up in a conflict of human val- 
ues—these, and the work of others 
skilled in one of the fine arts, suggests 
the frame of reference in which we us- 
ually think of creativity. It is quite 
natural that we should, since so fre- 
quently these media provide the chan- 
nels through which men’s spirits are 
free to contemplate and express what 
should and could be: as well as what is. 
However, important as are the con- 
tinuation and extension of creativity in 
the realm of the fine arts, it is our firm 
conviction that the concept of creativ- 
ity needs application even more urgent- 
ly with respect to social institutions 
and arrangements. It is this broader 
dimension of creativity which this is- 
sue of Educational Leadership secks 
primarily to explore and extend. Sev- 
eral of the articles seek to identify cul- 
tural and psychological blocks to cre- 
ativity, and to examine certain ele- 
ments which foster creativeness. ‘The 
issue concludes with a series of articles 
concerned with aspects of instruction 
and school organizational arrange- 
ments which affect the creativity of 
teacher and learner. The impact of 
classroom climate, of current increas- 
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ing demands upon the time of teachers, 
of rigid versus flexible school programs, 
of carefully trained teachers provided 
with a wide range of resources appro- 
priate to the special needs of children 
—these are important aspects of our 
work as teachers which are here con- 
sidered. Examined separately or taken 
together, the statements which follow 
suggest that the development of cre- 
ative children and youth necessitates 
much creativity on the part of school 
and community leaders, particularly 
those responsible for the effective util- 
ization of our human resources. 

Just as this issue of Educational 
Leadership has been planned to expand 
our concept of creativity, so has the 
Eleventh Annual Conference of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development been planned 


with a similar purpose, although pri | 


marily utilizing face-to-face discussion 
instead of the printed page as its mc- 
dium of communication. Centering 
upon the theme, “Creative ‘Thinking, 
Living and Teaching,” the Conference 
to be held in New York City, March 
19-23, 1956 has as its major objective 
a Clarification of the relationships be- 
tween rich, many-sided personalitics, 
effective patterns of living and relating 
oneself to others, and creative teaching 
and learning experiences. As the words 
of a currently popular song suggest for 
another context, “You can’t have one 
without the other.” 

The thesis that creative teaching cle- 
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pends upon creative thinking and liv- 
ing and is, in turn, a stimulus for these, 
is one which the ASCD conference 
planners have sought to employ ear- 
nestly as the central working rationale 
for this conference. Asa consequence, 
conference participants will be attend- 
ing general sessions devoted to thought- 
ful reappraisals of the meaning of cre- 
ativity in thinking, in living, and in 
teaching. Large assembly meetings 
will be centered upon exploring cre- 
ative ideas in eight major areas of edu- 
cational interest. Eighteen clinics, each 
involving two sessions, will focus upon 
creative practices that improve educa- 
tion—some in relation to specific job 
problems of curriculum directors, su- 
pervisors, college professors, or other 
groups represented in ASCD’s mem- 
bership—others in relation to instruc- 
tional problems of more general con- 
cern. 

Conference study-discussion groups 
this year have been divided into four 
sections, each designed to emphasize 
a particular objective. ‘The first sec- 
tion is composed of a series of groups 
organized around the systematic study 
of creative ideas in current literature. 
The topic for each group parallels that 
of a significant book of recent publica- 
tion date. Persons registering for such 
a group are expected to read carefully, 
prior to the conference, the book upon 
which the group’s discussions will be 
centered. ‘his arrangement is in- 
tended to make better use of the par- 
ticipants’ limited time together at the 
conference by encouraging a consider- 
able amount of reflection upon the 
topic in the weeks preceding the meet- 
ing. ‘The plan also reflects recogni- 
tion of the fact that a fruitful consid- 
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eration of some creative ideas may ne- 
cessitate a more extended opportunity 
for one individual to adequately pre- 
sent his views on the subject before 
general discussion is begun. 

A second study-discussion group sec- 
tion is composed of groups organized 
around reporting and analyzing signifi- 
cant research findings. ‘These groups 
will be limited to persons who have 
registered for them in advance of the 
conference and have had an oppor- 
tunity to receive and study a research 
paper prepared by one of the resource 
persons in the group. ‘The research pa- 
pers have been planned to correspond 
with six important areas in which sig- 
nificant new research is under way, 
among them a theory of emotional 
needs, the developmental tasks con- 
cept, school factors relating to juven- 
ile delinquency, and the better utiliza- 
tion of teacher competencies. ‘The 
values, mentioned above, in the groups’ 
getting a “head start” on their topic 
through the use of printed materials 
and the plan for the initial presenta- 
tion of the ideas of one group mem- 
ber in more detail apply also to this 
section. 

A third section is composed of 
groups organized around the sharing of 
creative ideas. While these groups are, 
in most respects, quite similar to the 
regular pattern with which ASCD 
members have become familiar, they 
are different in that each is directed to- 
ward the consideration of creative new 
approaches to an important educa- 
tional problem, rather than toward a 
review of the current status and gen- 
eral practices relevant to the problem. 

A fourth section will be composed of 
groups organized around field visits to 
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community resources for creative living 
and teaching. The local setting of this 
conference makes available resources 
that can contribute both to the per- 
sonal lives of educators and to the en- 
richment of the curricula for which 
they have responsibility. 

Creative ideas obviously cannot be 
obtained secondhand. ‘There is no 
easy way of borrowing someone else’s 
creative ventures, in educational or 
other social enterprises. What was 
fresh and imaginative and creative for 
one person or group in a given context 
all too often becomes an ill-fitting copy 
in another context. We cannot be- 
come creative educational leaders, or, 
for that matter, even adequately un- 
derstand the meaning of creativity if 
we do not work at it. Scanning a pro- 
fessional journal devoted to creativity 
is not enough. Attending a confer- 
ence with creativity as its theme is only 
one short, beginning step. 


culled out for us the creative from th: 
pedestrian ideas—if we expect to find : 
readymade prescription for creativity- 
if we expect to give only enough tim: 
and energy to the conference to be 
come familiar with the new labels and 
the latest fads—then this will be bu 
one more conference in a line of too 
many to remember. If, instead, we 
recognize that hard work and a dis 
ciplined mind are essential prerequi- 
sites of creativity and that these must 
be translated into direct questions re- 
garding how much. we expect of our- 
selves and give of ourselves before and 
during the conference, “creative” can 
well be descriptive of our experience 
during that week, along with being a 
key word in the conference theme. 


—GEorcE W. DENEMARK, executive 


secretary, Association for Supervision | 
and Curriculum Development, NEA. | 





ASCD TO MEET IN NEW YORK CITY, MARCH 19-23, 1956 


Conference Theme: Creative Thinking, Living and Teaching 


Headquarters: Hotel New Yorker 


> General Sessions 
>» Assemblies 
> Clinics 


> Study-discussion 
Groups 


schools 


(d) Visiting school and community resources in the New 
York metropolitan area. 
For further information and registration write to: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Centering on exploration of creative ideas in teacher edu- 
cation, testing, citizenship, curriculum development 


Focusing on creative practices to improve education 


(a) Exploring creative ideas in current literature 
(b) Reporting and analyzing significant research findings 
(c) Sharing creative ideas on problems facing today’s 


Developing each major aspect of the conference theme: 
creative thinking, creative living, creative teaching 
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ROSS L. MOONEY 


Cultural Blocks and 
Creative Possibilities: 


This article analyzes three cultural blocks to our acceptance 
of ourselves as creative beings. It also proposes a conceptual 
model of creativity which offers constructive and _ exciting 


possibilities for the future. 


HERE ARE Cultural conditions which 

make it difficult for us to accept our- 
selves as creative beings. These condi- 
tions are strong and perhaps now grow- 
ing stronger. At the same time, there 
has been progress in man’s thinking 
about himself during the two decades 
since we last tried to make “creative 
education” stick as a guiding ideal in 
education. We now understand better 
how ideals work in the building of 
reality and we are better prepared than 
we were in the Thirties to give crea- 
tivity a substantial intellectual base for 
use in the evaluation and structuring of 
education. 

What I want to do here is to sketch 
three cultural blocks which interfere 
with our acceptance of ourselves as 
creative beings and then to offer you 
a conceptual model of creativity from 
which I hope you are able to gain some 
constructive possibilities for the future. 
The model has grown out of research 
on the writings of creative people and 
on the essentials for existence of the 
simplest organisms. 

* This article is based on a lecture given at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in its Sum- 


mer Seminar on Creative Engineering, 1955, 
under the title, “Cultural Blocks to Creativity.” 
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Three Cultural Blocks 


Increasing interdependencies: 


Individuals within a society are able 
to make a workable scheme of life by 
setting up a network of expectancies 
for one another. Meeting our need for 
food, we expect a grocer to be on hand 
to store it, a butcher to cut it, a trucker 
to haul it, a farmer to raise it, etc. In 
return for these fulfilled expectancies 
by others, each of us in turn is required 
to fill his particular niche in the expec- 
tancy field. A society can become quite 
strong in its insistence on reliable and 
regularized service to itself on the part 
of individuals in it. A society is inclined 
to become more insistent as the com- 
plexity of interdependencies increases. 

The complexity of our interdepen- 
dencies is increasing for us. During the 
settlement of our country, each settler 
was relatively self-suficient, producing 
his own food, building his own shelter, 
making his own clothes, etc. He car- 
ried, within himself, the capacity to be 
producer of his own consumer needs. 
Through the succeeding years, the pro- 
ducer-consumer roles have become in- 
creasingly split from one another so 
that we now largely produce what other 
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people use and consume what other 
people make. ‘The network of our 
mutual dependency is increasing. 

The more we feel dependent on 
others, the greater our fright can be at 
what others may be doing. The greater 
the fright, the greater the lunge for 
conformity, the more difficult the posi- 
tion of the innovator, the greater the 
proportion of energy spent by people 
in adjusting to one another in the 
system, and the less energy available for 
realizing the unique integrations that 
are requisite for creative beings. Ab- 
sorption in interdependencies thus 
dulls our capacity to see and feel our- 
selves as creative beings. 

Outside enemies: 

With the shift from a frontier and 
agrarian society to an urban and in- 
dustrialized society came a deep psy- 
chological shift. Among settlers and 
farmers, the dominant surroundings 
are felt to be the things of nature; 
among us now, the dominant  sur- 
roundings are felt to be human. 
Whereas nature once held primary 
control over our destiny, people now 
hold primary control. We have emo- 
tionally sensed this shift in control and 
have felt our own lack of experience in 
dealing with the power of men over 
men in the collective mass. Largely 
unconscious of what’s happened at our 
deeper cultural and psychic levels, we 
have hatched a brooding anxiety about 
ourselves and our world. We need an 
explanation for how we feel and an 
outlet for our otherwise frustrated 





Ross L. Mooney is professor of education 
and research associate in the Bureau of 
Educational Research, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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energy. One of the quickest solutions 
and the easiest impulse is to seek an 
outside enemy. 

Our need for an enemy is met by 
Russia who draws down a heavy cur- 
tain on the other side of the world, 
veils herself in mystery, and puts spies 
in our midst. She fills our need per- 
fectly, both as target for projection and 
as an actual and natural complement 
of her own need to have an enemy too, 
for she, in more marked degree than 
we, has recently been going through 
a shift from an agrarian society to an 
industrial society. ‘The two nations 
lock each other’s projections in place 
to support the purges, the presump- 
tions of war when war is the most ir- 
rational possible “out,” and the shift 
to a cold war when a hot one is too hot. 
This ties up a great portion of the 
energy of the two nations in dealing 
with their respective outside enemies 
while the motivating enemy, common 
to both, lies inside the intimate experi 
ence of its peoples where there has not 
been opportunity, as yet, for full 
absorption of what it means to man to 
have to face himself as his primary con- 
trolling agent Accepting oneself < 
the primary agent of one’s aaa 3 is 
requisite to the acceptance of oneself 
as a creative being. Outside enemies 
block the acceptance of the creative 
ideal. 

Inward inexperience: 

Not only do we tie up energy on out 
side enemies but we lack experience in 
the use of energy turned inside. Since 
our frontier days, we have been busy in 
a constant and varied expansion of our 
physical environment, first with the 
conquest of the wilderness, then with 
the creation of heavy industry, and now 
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with technological manufacturing. We 
have turned our attention consistently 
outward to give greater order and 
significance to physical forms. Free of 
foreign threats for the most part of our 
history, we have been able to accept 
the values of our national founders and 
to put our energy on the immediate 
and concrete jobs at hand. Our usual 
picture of the ideal man is that of an 
overtly active, concrete-minded person 
who can do things with things out 
there in the “real”? world. The man 
who searches deeply for what he be- 
lieves and knows is a little embarrassing 
to us. People who deal in abstractions 
are tolerated, to a degree, in universi- 
ties, but they are suspect whenever 
there is a “real job to do.” Persons who 
care about others are often considered 
soft and naive. ‘There is no ready honor 
for the man whose temperament leads 
him into the inward journey. 


But now we have come to a great 
threat, both on the outside and on the 
inside, and we are required to discover 
our old values anew and to develop 
new ones. We need more than a 
capacity to deal with concretions, for 
abstractions are what now hold our 
technological economic system _ to- 
gether and influence so greatly our 
political and social affairs. ‘The center 
of struggle is not within physical rela- 
tions but within human. relations, 
ideas and ideals. 

So our cultural frontier is now in- 
ward and will remain so until we can 
come out again some day, knowing 
what we value, how we think and feel, 
and what we want to do. Accepting 
ourselves as creative beings now de- 
pends on seeing ourselves as creative 
beings on the crucial inward journey. 
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These three “blocks” make the ac- 
ceptance of ourselves as creative beings 
dificult, but, once we are aware of 
them, they also face us with a bold and 
clear challenge: either to find ways 
to make increasing interdependencies 
vield growth and freedom to individu- 
als or expect increasing suffocation in 
the collective mass; either to find ways 
of facing the enemies in our private 
psyches or suffer destruction at the 
hand of our “outside” enemies; either 
to find ways of taking the inward 
journey or meet collapse in outward 
journeys as well. 

This challenge, shaped in this way, 
helps to explain why I feel it is so im- 
portant that educators and researchers 
pay attention to the necessary inward 
journey. It explains, too, why I pursue 
research on creative behavior for I feel 
that the model of the creative being is 
likely to be man’s most constructive 
conception for guiding him on his in- 
ward journey. I feel it offers our best 
hope for developing ways of growing 
strong individuals, self-realized in 
depth, balanced in the inward-outward 
journeying, and fit to deal with the in- 
creasing human pressures of the times. 
An age of human control requires self- 
control and there is no avoiding it. 


A Conceptual Model of 
Creativity 


When studying what acknowledged 
creative persons have said of their crea- 
tive experiences, I had in mind the 
question, What conceptual model fits 
best to describe what happens when 
people create ideas? As I read, I 
selected passages which seemed to me 
to be particularly revealing. From 
these I made up brief statements in 
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which I tried to catch up the meanings; 
then I classified the statements. It is 
the classification into four dimensions 
which yields the model:? 


“The important thing is how the creative 
person handles himself in relation to (1) the 
extension of his experiencing, (2) the fo- 
cusing of his experiencing, (3) the manage- 
ment of his actions during his experiencing, 
and (4) the derivation of significance from 
his experiencing.” 

These four dimensions are expanded in 


the following four paragraphs: 

“The creative person seeks to extend his 
experiencing through holding himself open 
for increasing inclusions. This is evidenced 
by an inclination to take life as an adventure 
and a becoming, a curiosity and willingness 
to understand what is going on in oneself 
and in related aspects of the environment, 
a desire to get out to the edges of conscious 
realization and to feel a way into the un- 
known, an interest in new ideas and fresh 
perspectives, a spirit of play and experimen- 
tation. 

“The creative person seeks to focus his ex- 
periencing through self-differentiation and 
self-realization. This is evidenced by a will- 
ingness to be different in things that make a 
difference, an honoring of his own fulfill- 
ment even when it runs counter to common 
expectations of others, a persistent inquiry 
into the meaning of his own life, a feeling 
that his individual life has independent 
roots, an insistence on expression for self- 
clarification, a feeling that the world is, in 
important part, his own creation. 

“The creative person seeks to manage his 
actions during his experiencing through dis- 
ciplining himself to serve the extension and 
focusing of his experience. This is evidenced 
by an insistence on mastering his materials 
and tools of work so well that these become 
a part of his own way of living, an insistence 
on the privilege of controlling his own work 
schedule, a willingness to stick with baffling 
problems over an extended period of time, a 


*Ross L. Mooney, “Groundwork for Creative 
Research.” The American Psychologist, Journal 
of the American Psychological Association. Vol. 
9, September 1954, p. 545-46. 
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capacity to be consumed by his work, a 
seriousness in selecting work to do which is 
personally and deeply valuable to him. 

“The creative person seeks to derive sig- 
nificance from his experiencing through de- 
pendence upon esthetic formings. This is 
evidenced by an insistence on harmony of 
form and function, a trusting of feeling to 
guide his way through an experience, a 
searching for the simplest structural forms 
to catch up a whole field of relations at once, 
an ability to think in terms of patterns of 
form, a sensing of a profound order in nature 
and a searching for that order in himself and 
in the universe, a testing of a solution by the 
way in which it seems to fall into place with- 
out forcing, a deliberate nourishing of aid 
from unconscious sources, a sensitive aware- 
ness to positive and declarative modes of 
thought.” 


Using catch-words, these four di- 
mensions might be referred to as 
“openness,” “self-realization,” “con- 
trol,” and “esthetic evaluation.” The 
general pattern of these dimensions 
was confirmed, for me, in later work 
done on the simplest organisms. 

When studying the simplest organ- 
isms, I held in mind the same general 
question I had been using when look- 
ing at the writings of creative people, 
only cast at the most elementary bio- 
logical level rather than at the most 
advanced psychological level, i.e., 
What conceptual model fits best to de- 
scribe what happens when the simplest 
organism lives? I considered the 
simple-celled organisms which live in 
the sea and which are presumably 
prototypes for the organisms out of 
which increasingly complex forms 
evolved, culminating in man. The 
following quotations from my working 
papers show the emerging model: 

“l. The sea in which the organism is 
placed is an undulating, moving mass of 
events, a million-billion forms and formings, 
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interfused and going into the far reaches of 
the earth, hooked into things molecular and 
dynamic, extending through the universe— 
a seething mass of synchronous events. The 
organism is a tiny thing in all of this. It is 
obvious, in the vastness of eventful space and 
time that surrounds it, that it must be in syn- 
chronous harmony with all the rest. The or- 
ganism is ‘a part of’ and not ‘apart from’ its 
universe; it must be in constant transaction 
with it; it must be an open system for 
relevancies to reach it from beyond and for 
relevancies to extend from it into the beyond. 
It must have openness; this is the first named 
essential— 

openness of the organism for transactions 

between itself and its environment. 


“2. Being open to all does not mean the 
organism is all. Quite to the contrary, its 
togetherness within its membrane is quite 
particular, very concrete. It is its own unique 
inhabitor of its place in space and time and 
events. It is its own being and no other. 
Though like other beings in its own species, 
it is no other being in its species or in any 
other species—it is itself. Its goings-on are 
not all goings-on, but very specific and spe- 
cial goings-on. Its life depends upon keeping 
those specific goings-on going on. ‘This 
necessity establishes a core for the construing 
of its actions, making it the inescapable 
center of its universe, shaping its relations 
with the universe in reference to. what it 
takes to keep its specific formings forming. 
It must have this centering, be this centering; 
this is the second named essential— 


centering of action within the organism 
for the fulfillment of the goings-on that 
make it up. 


. If there is to be continuity in the 
goings- on of the organism, there must be an 
order to the way things happen within the 
organism, a sequentiality which allows the 
various parts of the organism to come in on 
the act at suitable places. When the organ- 
ism receives an energy-form from outside 
which is possible of being used, the organism 
needs (1) to grasp it for holding within the 
organism, (2) to distribute it to points of 
usage, (3) to transform it for use, (4) to use 
it, and (5) to eliminate the residual energy- 
forms not usable or used. With this sequen- 
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tiality, the goings-on of the organism can be 
maintained; this process enables it to hold to 
its togetherness; this means to live. Ordering 
is necessary; this is the third named essen- 
tial— 

sequential ordering of action for responsi- 

ble control. 

“4. Not all energy-forms from outside are 
useful to the organism. Some are nutriment, 
but others, if once inside the organism, would 
kill it. Still others are neither nourishing nor 
killing. There are grades in between. The or- 
ganism does well to select for inclusions, for 
exclusions, and for toleration. If an organ- 
ism could include everything in its environ- 
ment, selecting would not be necessary. But 
to include everything would mean to become 
the universe itself and that is too much! So 
the organism has to be able to select and, in 
selecting, to pick the particulars which are 
most fitting to its particular goings-on. ‘The 
answer to the question, ‘to be or not to be.’ 
can ride on the selective sensitivity of the 
organism to ‘the fitting.’ Survival goes to the 
‘fittest.’ Selecting is necessary; this is the 
fourth and the last named essential— 

selectivity, to provide the fitting. 

The catch-words for these four di- 
mensions are “openness,” “centering,” 
“sequential ordering,” and “selective 
fitting.” ‘These are more universalized 
expressions of what was said a little 
differently when summarizing the 
analysis of the writings of creative peo- 
ple. When I first saw the parallel be- 
tween the model for psychological 
creativity and the model for biological 
creativity, I was hit between the eyes 
with the question, Could it be that 
what the human honors in a creative 
experience is the same as what life 
honors at any level? Could it be that 
what has happened has been that psy- 
chological creativity is but a further 
projection of life trying to realize itself? 

If this were so, then it should work 
out that the dimensions for existence 
of simple organisms would turn out to 
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be dimensions for life growth as repre- 
sented in the evolution of biological 
forms and the development of psy- 
chological forms. All that would be 
necessary would be to put the word, 
“increasing,” in front of “openness,” 
“centering,” “sequential ordering,” and 
“selective fitting” to describe the path 
of progression in species evolution and 
human maturation. 

I have had little opportunity, as yet, 
to test the prediction in_ biological 
evolution, but, as far as I have gone, it 
appears to work. For example, in the 
matter of “openness,” as one goes up 
the scale of life forms, there is an ever 
increasing reach for differentiated in- 
clusions, an increasing openness. In 
man we see it in our forever reaching to 
include more and more; we no sooner 
circle the globe than we want to move 
into outer space; we no sooner trap the 
molecule than we want the atom and 
beyond—ever beyond. 

The best opportunity I have had to 
check the prediction in psychological 
maturation has been through work on 
perception. Using a laboratory of 
Ames demonstrations and the “trans- 
actional” approach, I have found the 
best explanations of progressive ma- 
turation in perception to be those 
framed in the context of increasing 
openness, increasing centeredness, in- 
creasing sequential ordering, and in- 
creasing selective fitting. Each makes 
sense only through relevance to the 
others in the system. 


Should it turn out that further 
studies at several levels of life show 
these dimensions to fit well to each 
level in turn, we would then have a 
central discipline by which to struc- 
ture, in one harmonious system, such 
diverse educational endeavors as are 
represented by the natural sciences, 
the arts and humanities, and the social 
sciences. Education might then come 
closer to a central discipline; so might 
the culture, so might you and I. 
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L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


Can Promote Creativeness 


This article explores several aspects of creativeness, suggests basic 
concerns and raises fundamental questions. It applies to any 
classroom from the first grade through the university. 


FO. THE Past fifty years peoples all 
over the world have become increas- 
ingly aware of their creative origin and 
self development. ‘This new insight 
has to some degree affected all cultures; 
the schools to a greater extent than 
other institutions. It has been more 
favorably received and encouraged by 
educators in this country than abroad. 
Yet there are strong differences of 
opinion as to its validity, meaning, and 
use. The questions raised are: Do all 
persons or only a few create? Should 
all persons or only a few be allowed to 
create? In what areas should this per- 
missiveness be granted? What will be 
the effect upon the culture if more per- 
sons do create? 


All Persons Are Creative 


Fortunately, some of these questions 
can be eliminated upon the evidence. 
\ll persons do create; all persons will 
create whether or not those who con- 
trol the culture accept it. Thus the at- 
titude of the educators should be: 

1. To recognize that all persons 
create at all times whether they be 
teachers or pupils, educators or laymen. 

To furnish the classroom climate 
in which such creativeness can be re- 
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leased, accepted, respected, and guided. 
To help each person, child or 
adult, understand his own creative 
process and accept the results of his 
behavior upon himself and others. 


These three aspects of the education 
problem will now be considered. 


1. Why are all persons creative at all 
times? 

Most dictionaries define the word 
create as “to bring into being.” If this 
be true, every baby at birth has created 
himself for he has brought himself into 
being from the fertilized egg. He has 
accomplished this in interaction with 
a sympathetic external environment 
which has released, accepted, and re- 
spected his ability to do so. He has 
guided his growth by the internal inter- 
action of his genes to fulfill the promise 
of his conception. At birth he knows, 
on the autonomic or visceral level, the 
process of his own growth. The energy 
or life ‘is in him. It is outgoing, intaking, 
converting, accepting, and eliminating. 
It is a mutual cooperative relationship 
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between him and his external world. 
His great purpose after birth is so to 
live in his new world as to raise his 
process to the level of conceptual ac- 
tion, since this is necessary for his high- 
est self maturity. And every baby at 
birth apparently wishes to achieve this 
for it is his life-fulfillment. He struggles 
continuously against oppressing exter- 
nal conditions to realize it. 

Some authorities state that to create 
means to evolve new thoughts or mean- 
ings or values from one’s own experi- 
ence thus remaking it into a more 
functional or useful organization. No 
person ever sums his experiences. 
Rather, he develops among them per- 
sonal relationships called meanings or 
value judgments around which he 
unites what he accepts to meet his 
needs while he rejects what he believes 
to be of little present or future use. 
These personal meanings and values 
constitute who he is to himself and are 
his selectors of his external behavior 
toward others. As he remakes his ex- 
periences through these evolving mean- 
ings he transcends his old or existing 
self to higher behavior levels. To do 
this he must find in the existing ex- 
ternal culture the same cooperative 
support for his creative process as he 
received in his intra-uterine life. This 
support is difficult for him to find. The 
adults who control the culture allow 
him “to bring himself into being” and 
to continue after birth to evolve his 
own physical structure by his normal 
process. But they try to deny him his 
birthright to create himself through his 
own evolving meanings within his own 
experiences. They want him to accept 
their controls, their patterns of experi- 
ence, their directions of behavior. 
They believe that he is born with two 
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processes of growth—one for his phys- 
ical development, and another called 
“learning” through which to acquire 
those aspects of his existing external en- 
vironment that they select for him. 
Such a dualism denies him the integra- 
tive unity which he must preserve. 
While adults cannot prevent him from 
using his normal biological process in 
homes and schools, they set an environ- 
ment lacking the sympathy, encourage- 
ment, and leadership which he must 
have to conceptualize his process on 
the higher levels of meaning necessary 
for his maturity. Thus he creates him- 
self out of vague, unclarified meanings 
and values with unsatisfactory results 
to himself and others. He never really 
understands who he is or why others 
treat him as they do. Thus he is forced 
by an unsympathetic environment to 
arrest his development at some ap- 
propriate level of self-preservation. 


2. How can a classroom environ- 
ment help the child create himself? 

There are many necessary things 
which constitute a classroom environ- 
ment. Some are visible, such as phys- 
ical equipment, books and supplies, 
children and teacher. Many are in- 
visible. ‘They are inside each person 
and are not open to inspection or pub- 
lic examination. Yet these internal 
responses to the external world are the 
stuff out of which the self is made. 
Most classrooms are organized on the 
dual or traditional theory of learning, 
which blocks or suppresses these in- 
ternal meanings. The outside pres- 
sure is for the child to take in and pass 
back in form acceptable to the teacher 
the materials she has taught. His in- 
ternal responses to these demands are 
rarely known to him or to her. To help 
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the child create himself, the classroom 
has to be changed from an authorita- 
rian to a cooperative field. ‘The teach- 
er and pupils must work together to set 
the psychological conditions within 
which each child will release his inner 
responses so that he may receive help 
in clarifying them. 


Building A Creative Climate 


Since a cooperative psychological 
field cannot be patterned, I will discuss 
it under building the atmosphere, the 
ways of working, the process, the re- 
sults. 


As to atmosphere: 

Every classroom has a feeling tone 
which each person receives by direct 
empathy. If he is to release his inner 
meanings he must emotionally believe 
that he is wanted as a member, that he 
has qualities which the others recog- 
nize, believe in and accept, that he is 
and can be different from others yet 
work with them mutually and coopera- 
tively, that he has a right to grow up as 
his unique self, that every person is 
helping him develop all of his emergent 
possibilities as he is helping all others 
do the same. This feeling tone has 
been described in such words as 
belongingness, wantedness, security, 
status. These qualities are difficult to 
define verbally but they are as present 
as the people, they are as active as the 
life of the group, they are as certain to 
affect members as the air they breathe, 
they are a minimum essential for any 
normal self-development, they are the 
basis for the relaxed control of the in- 
ternal environment, so necessary for 
each person to create intelligently the 
new meanings by which he transcends 
his existing self. At the outset and 
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in process this atmosphere is affected 
more by the teacher than by the chil- 
dren since she knows how to develop it 
while they have to learn. She never 
knowingly injects conditions that de- 
stroy it, she helps children verify their 
contributions to it. She accepts, re- 
spects, and helps them clarify their feel- 
ings as the internal motivation of their 
external behavior. 


As to ways of working: 


Such a feeling tone is rarely present 
in classrooms in schools and colleges. 
To create it the group must evolve new 
tules of the game or what children call 
ways of working. These revolve around 
the kinds of activities in which they 
engage, the way they manage them, 
and the center of emphasis in the learn- 
ing. Here there are certain basic con- 
ditions. 

First, the teacher must help the 
group remove all fears, threats, external 
demands from authoritarian experi- 
ences which keep the emotional ten- 
sion too high for mutual interactive 
responses. These fears are inside the 
teachers and children as value judg- 
ments from past experience and are 
tendencies to action in present situa- 
tions. They must be brought out in 
the open and reinterpreted on a more 
thoughtful basis. Once understood 
the tensions which surround them can 
be relieved while internal strength is 
being developed. 

Second, the group must locate new 
areas of need or interest on which they 
can work together to reduce the hurts 
from old activities and to develop the 
new rules of the game in the more 
human atmosphere. Since all behavior 
is an attempt to satisfy need, improve- 
ment in behavior comes through select- 
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ing and clarifying in process the need 
which lies back of the action. Chil- 
dren must study their own needs in 
their own groups by their own creative 
process, better to understand them- 
selves and thereby to improve their be- 
havior. They improve very slightly 
when trying to work on adult — 
which they cannot feel and study as 
belonging to them. 

Third, each child must be free to 
create the new meanings necessary to 
release and emerge himself. In the 
new atmosphere and with his energy 
released to study his need his whole ex- 
perience undergoes a reorganization. 
The center shifts openly from some 
outside adult to him. For the first time 
he feels what it means to face himself 
in his own life situations realistically. 
His whole field is more fluid, or less 
regimented. He perceives differently 
the released past experiences and 
evolves new arrangements in present 
situations. ‘These original insights or 
meanings bring new needs and give 
new purpose to his behavior, so that he 
selects and creatively assimilates an 
increasing quantity and variety of the 
surrounding culture. And the teacher 
helps everyone promote a group quality 
which respects his normal night to 
create these new meanings which be- 
come his better self. 

Fourth, the group members must 
understand through use or through 
personal empirical examination the 
process of their own creativeness which 
is their own life fulfillment. Since all 
cnildren are born with this process and 
have it in common with all others, they 
are quick to feel its positive value. But 
this feeling of well being is not high 
enough for growth throughout life. 
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They must know the process con 
ceptually so that they can recogniz« 
how it works in them, can describe it to 
others, and can lead groups in releasing 
and developing it. Such a level of 
meaning is reached over a period of 
years. It can be learned by any person 
with normal ability. It should be ac 
complished by all high school gradu 
ates. And it must be achieved by par- 
ents and teachers who have majo: 
responsibility for helping children be 
come mature adults. 


As to result: 

There is always a feeling tone in 
every classroom. Within it each child 
locates and works on his needs and 
creates his meanings or value judg 
ments which become himself. Within 
it he tries creatively to assimilate his 
environment so as to become a mature 
person. But the whole experience is 
difficult for him to manage alone, for 
others are less interested in helping him 
understand himself in his world than 
they are in imposing their world on 
him. Thus neither he nor they under- 
stand the process of their own growth. 

The educational problem is whethei 
to continue such traditional classroom 
conditions or whether to reorganize 
them around the modern evidence on 
growth, learning and self development. 
Since the child will create himself in 
whatever environment he may _ be 
located, it seems reasonable that class- 
rooms should furnish the emotional 
tone, the basic experiences, and the 
emergent intelligence through which 
each person, including the teacher, can 
continue. his development. With his 
higher level of maturity he will have 
greater willingness and ability to create 
with others a better life for all. 
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Creativity and Its 


MARIE I. RASEY 


Psychological Implications 


“While the child is practicing exercises, he cannot grow into a 
problem solver. While he is slavishly driven by the purposes of 
others, he cannot grow into a free man.” 


a Eliza made pincushions for old 
and young in the village where | 
grew up. She begged for broken lamp 
chimneys which were plentiful in that 
day. She broke away the pearled tops 
to use for the base and bound small 
cushions on the jagged edges. When 
every man, woman and child in the 
village had at least two, it occurred to 
someone to ask her: “Aunt Eliza, why 
do you keep on making cushions when 
we all have so many?” ates a thought- 
ful pause, she answered: “Just for a 
bein’ a doin’, I guess.” She was prob- 
ably right. It pleased her to be busy 
with the process. It did not much mat- 
ter to her that she cared as little for the 
product as did the recipients. 

Then there was old Professor Mar- 
lowe, long retired and much beloved. 
His fertile old brain kept nght on 
wrestling with current problems. Read- 
ing, analyzing, formulating his opin- 
ions, there resulted a sort of Sociolog- 
ical Bulletin much sought after by his 
former students and highly valued by 
them. 

Doubtless he, too, enjoyed the doing, 
yet it was clear that it was the bulletin, 
the end product, which was his pri- 
mary concern. ‘The enthusiasm of his 
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former students also added its piquan- 
cy. Whatever the varied satisfactions 
which triggered his doing, his major ob- 
jective was the thing created, and the 
process by which it was created was of 
secondary importance. 

Such examples are to be found in 
most fields of creativity. Some creators 
are unconcerned with the product, once 
created. Others who create in the same 
areas tolerate the process, even prac- 
tice long hours on skills they dislike for 
the sake of the product. The psycho- 
logical implications are bound to be 
different ones for these two situations. 

For the purposes of this brief discus- 
sion, we shall define the product aspect 
of creativity as any form which results 
from the individual’s energies that are 
expended over patterns which are new 
to him. Neither process nor product 
need be new in the world. It is his crea- 
tion if it is new to him. 

This breadth of concept will con- 
tain Aunt Eliza’s pincushions and Dr. 
Marlowe's bulletins, and a myriad 
other formulations in between. Cakes 
and pies, pictures and poems, blue- 
prints for architecture, social or ma- 
terial, all these are products of the 
creator's process. As “The Monk in 
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the Kitchen” says of the orderly state 
he has created there: “Lo, what was 
not, is.” 

By the process aspect of creativity, 
we shall mean the outflow of energy of 
individual or group through which a 
product is structured. As matter is de- 
fined as outflow of energy slowed down 
to materiality, so the creative process 
slows down to product. It is a total 
process, but a complex one. Its one- 
ness is structured of part-processes one 
of which triggers another. As the proc- 
ess proceeds the playbacks report the 
degree of achievement. The sight or 
thought of food triggers salivation. 
This process triggers the next as the 
food progresses with the rhythmic 
movements of throat and gullet. ‘The 
sight or thought of a gaunt black tree 
against a setting sun may trigger the 
artist to his paints, the musician to his 
score, the poet to his words, and a 
mother to the creation of a hearty 
warm soup against the autumn chill. 

Now the successive processes be- 
come more apparent. That which was 
so lately a perception or idea, existing 
only in that nebulous area begins to 
take on thingness. It becomes real. 
Its reality consists in the form which is 
emerging from formlessness. It is a 
recipe, a tentative sequence of sounds, 
words or melodies. It is a basic sketch 
laid in on canvas. But the flow con- 
tinues. It is no longer plan or vision. 
Its reality begins to be acted upon. It 
has become actual. ‘There is now soup 
to eat, a symphony to hear. ‘There are 
poems or pictures to stir the heart. 

But the creator has made an earlier 
creation. His perception of his ex- 
ternality is his creation too. And it is 
uniquely his. His perception of the 
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out of the experiencing of his yester- 
days, compounded upon those of his 
species, since time began. He sees 
and hears and feels, literally and 
figuratively. He produces fresh pat- 
terning whether in clay or color o: 
sound. He accomplishes actuality as 
he pronounces his own creative word 
upon his substance. It is this word 
which establishes an order upon those 
items which were otherwise unrelated 
and chaotic. 

When the kitchen is the studio, 
eggs, sugar and flour march at the com- 
mand of the creative fiat, “let there be 
cake.” And there is cake! Some artists 
use less concrete materials than eggs 
and sugar. Musician and poet may 
create from within, soundlessly with 
pencil on paper, hearing their creations 
only on their own resounding ears. Yet 
these, too, must have spoken their own 
type of “Let there be.” 

Sometime the creator must pass 
judgment on his work. As he works 
in quiet confidence or frenzied haste, 
the continuing playback will satisfy or 
frighten him. He may be easily pleased 
and far less than perfect creations re- 
sult. It looked promising. It fell 
short. Sometimes his judgment may 
err in the opposite direction. He breaks 
his vase. He destroys his script. 
Rarely, it appears, is the creator able to 
look upon his creation and say: “It is 
good.” 


Ever Widening Areas of Experience 


As we observe these moving proc- 
esses we cannot but note that they 
parallel or perhaps are identical with 
those of growth of tissue which results 
in physical structure in the human in- 
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dividual and also those of learning 
which result in understanding. At one 
time we might have objected: “This 
may be tru2 when new knowings are 
being created, but what of those proc- 
esses in which a young organism is 
learning what those before him have 
created or reiterated?” But this posi- 
tion is no longer tenable. 

It now appears that whatever each of 
us learns, he must first create by his 
selection of items out of the whole, 
and by the own interpretation he puts 
upon or into his perceiving. What he 
sees comes from him. What his crea- 
tive perception makes of what he sees 
makes of an experience whatever it is 
for him. He and his creating are al- 
ways in process, for as Ames has 
pointed out, perception is never more 
than prognosis for action. It is the 
acting which makes the actuality. 
Whatever that action establishes, is for 
him “something new under the sun.’ 

To whatever extent this point of 
view proves valid, to that extent all 
men are their own creators. ‘Their 
primary creation is the self each i 
This creation does not get finished and 
done with once for all. It is a never- 
ending process. With each new-made 
self, the created becomes creator upon 
the stuff of his externality. He estab- 
lishes continually new relatednesses be- 
tween himself and the whole and the 
parts of his externality. 

Since the human specimen is what 
he is, the process of creating is inevita- 
ble. What the process yields is not. 
hat will depend to some extent upon 
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the building blocks selected, and those 
available for selection in his external- 
ity, as well as upon the uniquenesses 
which are his. Carbohydrates do not 
build what proteins build. Science fic- 
tion will not build the same purposes 
or convictions as Romantic fiction. 
With whatever stuff he creates, the 
creation will be the objectification of 
the correspondences set up between 
the creator and that which he chooses 
from his externality upon which to 
feed. 

It is the recognition of these facts, 
however vaguely conceived, which lies 
behind so-called modern education. 
In order to know, the learner must do. 
As a doer, he is a creator. Asa creator 
he becomes a knower. Such practices 
and concepts as are useful stem from 
these principles. Such as are less than 
useful come either from inadequate or 
misdirected creation on the one hand, 
or on the other from a misconception 
of the significance of the principles. 

In “premodern days’ education was 
also concerned with doing. But the 
conception was somewhat different. 
The learner “did” his examples in 
arithmetic. He “did” his assignments. 
By these repetitive doings, it was 
thought that he increased his skills and 
broadened his knowledge. When he 
was a_ free creator fulfilling his own 
drives and purposes, he learned and 
learned richly. When he was moti- 

vated only by the purposes of others for 
him, many of which he could not 
espouse, he learned slavish compliance 
or slavish rebellion. In arithmetic he 
“did” so many examples and had so 
little experience in problem solving, 
that he most often became a chronic 
collector of right answers, and seldom 
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a problem solver or a mathematician. 
While he is practicing exercises, he 
cannot grow into a problem solver. 
While he is slavishly driven by the pur- 
poses of others, he cannot grow into 
a free man. 

The modern teacher, in the ele- 
mentary grades at least, has caught this 
vision. She takes her pupils out of the 
school building, into the flux of living. 
They visit adult activities. They go 
to dairies and firehalls and into stores 
and courts. The teachers take their 
children out, not alone to give them 
some freedom from the unnatural con- 
finement of the schoolrooms, worthy 
as that objective might be. They go 
into the rich streams of living action, 
to experience it first hand, and to put 
into head and hands the stuff of learn- 
ing. They return with a commonality 
of experience to share and to under- 
stand. 

Those who will recall the film of 
Skippy and the Three R’s, will remem- 
ber how Miss Temple drew from the 
children’s own fresh experiencing the 
words they learned to spell and read. 
She merely wrote upon the board the 
signs and symbols for their knowings. 
It was created by all and read by all. 
Presently they will also learn to do 
their own writing, too, although they 
will likely in all their adult life speak 
a thousand and read a hundred for the 
one word they write. 

Experience tends to waken interest 
and provoke wishes and desires. 
Wishes and desires drive to purposes. 
Purposes demand fulfillment. Pur- 
poses carried out become experience. 
Experiences prompt further action, 
and fresh energy is released for further 
learning. 
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No detailing is necessary of the ma- 
terials and practices by which children 
create their knowing. Paint and clay, 
words and stories, excursions, real and 
play occupations are his “chaos.” ‘The 
creator does and knows. He becomes 
and comes to be. 


More Than A Kitten 


In a recent experience in India, part 
of our class of Head Masters of High 
Schools had gone ona trip. ‘Those who 
could not afford the trip were making 
teaching aids of one kind and another. 
There were contour maps, bulletin 
boards, dramas, three-dimensional pic- 
tures of high moments in Indian His- 
tory and Literature. It was planned 
that when the travelers returned we 
would have an exchange session. The 
travelers would describe their expeti- 
ences and explain how they intended to 
use what they had learned on the trip 
when they returned to their schools. 
Those who had remained would recip 
rocate by showing what they had made, 
demonstrate how it was done, and 
show how they intended to use it on 
their return. 

Each participant chose his own proj 
ect. Those who had caught the con 
cept of togetherness joined forces with 
others and shared the task. Some few 
could not yet bring themselves to this 
and chose things that they could do by 
themselves. As they rummaged through 
the materials they unearthed some pat 
terns for stuffed toys, which had gotten 
in with our materials somehow. These 
patterns seemed poorly suited to high 
school boys and girls. 

What was my surprise as I moved 
about among the sixty-five to find 
Mohan sewing together the pieces of 
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what would be a stuffed toy kitten. | 
was not surprised that he worked alone. 
I had not thought that he would want 
to work with anyone. He had been our 
despair the first two weeks. He was a 
little man, and his dignity had not been 
quite tailored to his size. It sat a little 
large on his narrow shoulders. He kept 
stuffing his stuffed shirt attitude to 
hold it together. He used complaints 
about food and service, the songs we 
sang and the things we did and didn’t 
do. Yet here he sat, with the most 
beatific look on his face and had sewed 
the two pieces of white cotton all 
around leaving no opening to turn and 
stuff it. How was I to show him what 
needed doing without spoiling his state 
of bliss? I paused by his chair, and 
with one of his most infrequent smiles, 
he said: “I make a kit-ton because | 
can sew.” He pronounced it sue. “My 
mother died when I was young. I can 
sew and also cook.” If his kitten had 
come alive it could not have purred 
more complacently. How was one to 
correct without wrecking the joy? The 
stitches were a bit longer on the tiny 
ear, and I seized on that. “I’d hate to 
try to turn that from that tiny ear. I’d 
expect it would ravel out.” And I 
passed on quickly. 

As I glanced back, I saw that he had 
discovered his error, and sat there glar- 
ing at his kitten. He who was so skilled 
in finding other people’s errors, had 
no technique for handling his own. 
Whether he glared it open or ripped it, 
I do not know. When I came back 
again it was turned and he was pushing 
cotton wool into it with the butt of 
his pen. 

“Quite a_ kitten,” 
“When I make them 


I commented. 
always have 
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trouble with the neck. I don’t get 
enough stuffing in, and the head tips 
over. 

“I shall stuff it well, and I shall do 
it a beard,” he answered. Then it was 
time for the reports. What would 
Mohan have to say about the uses of a 
stuffed kitten with secondary school 
pupils? When his turn came he strode 
to the center of the circle. In his hand 
he held his kitten. “Friends,” he cried 
in a challenging tone. “You may think 
it strange that I make a stuffed kit-ton 
toy to use with igh school boys. | 
will explain you.” There followed a 
meticulous description of cutting and 
sewing. He made no mention of his 
own error. He told the process down 
to the last stitch in putting in a paste- 
board base, “that the kit-ton may 
stand.” 

“And I shall use it,” he continued, 
“as I have learned here to say pleas- 
antly what might otherwise be un- 
pleasant. When the boys have made 
their notebooks messy, or have grown 
too noisy, I shall take kit-ton from my 
pocket, and I shall say: ‘Kit-ton, the 
boys are too noisy aren’t they? And 
kit-ton will say yes,’” and he nodded 
the kitten’s head with his forefinger. 

A titter went round the group. It 
was partly in recognition of the good 
performance, and partly surprise at his 
unwonted gentleness. For a second the 
old pattern flared. A frown more ap- 
propriate to a Grecian Jove sat on his 
bantam brow. “It is my kit-ton. I have 
made it. Let no one say that it is his.” 
There was a round of laughter and the 
cloud lifted. 

“I wish to say more,” he continued. 
“I wish to say that this is more than a 
kit-ton and a way to say things. It is 
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also a miracle. At first I have thought 
this all quite silly,” he waved an all- 
inclusive arm . . . “singing songs, danc- 
ing, and called work, when it is not 
even study. Then I began to see a lit- 
tle. I saw how we laughed when we 
sang of her who comes round the 
mountain with her six white horses. 
We even laughed when we sang of 
Clementine just while we sang that we 
were awfully sorry. I saw and I also 
laughed. Then I began to see how the 
laughing sticked us together. ‘Then 
the reports we made together, the man- 
uals we wrote. ‘The excursions—they 
all sticked us closer together about 
more important things. 

“Behold me. I am not a young man. 
I am lecturer in a teacher training col- 
lege. Yet I, even I have made such a 
kit-ton from khadi cloth. I sewed it 
well, and I am proud, and I shall use 
it to teach my young teachers how to 
say unpleasant things pleasantly. But as 
this cotton became kit-ton in my 
hands, something happened to me. I 
became my own creation, something 
other than I was. I cannot name it, so 
I shall call it the miracle of the kit-ton, 
and I shall not again be the same man.” 


As he took his seat an almost holy 
hush preceded the burst of applause. 
What does all this mean? The creator 
creates and is himself created. One 
would have to be a chronic Pollyanna 
to believe that the making of a toy 
could be counted on to make a sour 
grumpy man into an understanding 
teacher, yet the creating process may. 
The teacher, as she assumes the creator 
role ceases to be the imparter of knowl- 
edge, if indeed she ever succeeded in 
doing it. 

The function becomes rather that 
of a stage manager and scene shifter. 
She moves up circumstances a little 
nearer or lights some obscure corner. 
She does not try to put knowledge 
into him. She tries to lead him into 
areas which are rich and experience- 
laden. She trusts him to create his 
own knowing. She is not so much 
concerned with his habit, as with his 
habitat, “that state of nature in which 
a species is at home.” She does not 
attempt to feed him. She undertakes 
to make reasonably safe and highly in- 
viting the ever widening areas of his 
awarenesses so that he can “go in and 
out, and find pasture.” 
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MARTHA M. RODERICK 


Exceptional Children | 
Develop Through Art Expression 


In Evans School, exceptional boys and girls associate with typical 
children, yet have the skilled teachers and special facilities needed 
to meet their special requirements. Art experiences play an im- 
portant part in helping them make a creative adjustment to life. 


C IILDREN show in their art expres- 


sions their ability to create. When 
their use of symbols develops to the 
point where meaningful forms can be 
recognized, there is a definite commu- 
nication between child and observer. 
There is an added stimulation and 
challenge to both the teacher and the 
learner. Much of this atmosphere is 
felt in a situation like Evans School. 

Evans school has in attendance 
some 450 children. Of this number, 
160 are exceptional children, and 290 
are typical children of the neighbor- 
hood. The exceptional children are 
brought to the school by bus from all 
parts of the city. They represent all 
socio-economic levels. ‘The exceptional 
children include the deaf, hard-of-hear- 
ing, partially sighted, blind, and speech 
defective children. Ages range from 
three years to fourteen years. 

A majority of exceptional children 
are assigned to rooms with the typical 
children of their grade levels in aca- 
demic achievement and are identified 
with that group. Part of their time is 
spent with teachers trained to give 
special instruction, individually or in 
small groups, in speech, language, lip 
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reading; and with equipment such as 
large print books, typewriters, braille 
writers, braille books, hearing aid 
equipment, and the like. 

The art studio room is-planned with 
a definite purpose of giving the chil- 
dren art experiences in drawing, paint- 
ing, modeling, paper cutting, paper 
construction, wire construction, weav- 
ing, sewing, carving, printing and many 
other craft activities. 

All of the children in the school 
come to the art studio room once a 
week. ‘This is supplementary to the art 
experiences they have in their own 
rooms. ‘The art studio room offers an 
opportunity for an integrated program 
where the exceptional children and the 
typical children may participate in ex- 
periences together. This program is 
just as valuable for the typical children 
as for the exceptional children. ‘They 
are learning early in their lives to under- 
stand each other and to communicate 
with each other. They learn to appre- 
ciate each other's capabilities and ac- 
complishments. ‘They share ideas, tools 
and materials, and help each other as 
they work. 

One of the greatest challenges for 
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Left, clay models by a deaf child 
and a hearing child, age 9 years. 








Right, elephant made by partially-sighted 
child, age 8 years. 













Left, work of typical child, 
age 9 years. 








Right, art work by Billy, 
legally blind. 
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the teacher is the opportunity to have 
the typical children and the exceptional 
children working together in a class- 
room. The teacher must remember 
that first of all they are children. Their 
likenesses far outnumber their differ- 
ences. The teacher’s greatest concern 
is in presenting a lesson so that the 
stimulation and understanding will 
reach all the children and so that there 
will be enough variety in the presenta- 
tion to allow for individual differences, 
so the slow or immature child may 
meet with success and the more gifted 
child may be challenged to satisfactory 
expression. 

Billy, age twelve, with so little vision 
he is considered legally blind, spends 
most of his art time modeling with 
clay. He favors horses. His clay model- 
ing is in fine form and very detailed. 
His concepts of horses show in his ex- 
pressions. He has a horse of his own 
and an observer can readily appreciate 
his feeling expressed in his modeling. 

Tim, age eight, blind from birth, at- 
tempts any art media and meets with 
considerable success. His clay models 
are very recognizable. One of his favor- 
ite subjects is his pet rabbit. He likes 
to cut and paste, do paper sculpture, 
paint, work with wire, and weave. 

Kindergarten blind children enjoy 
modeling with clay. They build forms 
with clay, pipe cleaners, large wooden 
beads, and wire. They also like to cut 
and paste. Experiences to develop a 
feeling for space are very important to 
these children. Many such opportu- 
nities are offered. 

All of the children enjoyed the ex- 
perience of mask making. ‘The blind 
children came forth with very gratify- 
ing results. ‘They expressed such pleas- 
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ure in wearing the masks. Even the pre- 
school deaf children made masks to 
wear. Their finished paper sculpture 
masks were surprisingly good in form 
and expression. 'l’o the typical children 
it was a most exciting experience. 
There were masks of all colors and 
shapes, and with many kinds of decora- 
tions. 

Here is a child who is very timid and 
not vocal because she cannot commu- 
nicate with words as the typical chil- 
dren do. She is deaf. She does not have 
the vocabulary and language skills that 
hearing children have. She loses her- 
self in her art work and communicates 
ideas and experiences in her drawing 
and painting. One can read more from 
her drawings than words could express. 
By looking at her drawings, you learn 
of her experiences at home, in the 
classroom and on the playground. It 
is her way of communicating with 
others. 

A slow learning boy had few skills in 
an academic way and did not fit into 
the group of boys his age in the school. 
He had, however, developed a skill 
modeling with clay. Because he liked 
animals and had worked with clay re- 
peatedly he became very skilled in his 
expression. He made beautiful animals 
and was instrumental in setting the 
standard in a sixth grade art class. His 
work was so superior to that of the 
other boys his age, it challenged all of 
them to meet his skill, Within a short 
time the clay modeling by the other 
class members improved tremendously 
and this boy was accepted into the 
group. He was invited to enter the 
games on the playground with the 
other boys his age by which he had 
been excluded before. 








. \garten and first grade. 


“ 
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Here is another child who has a 
progressive vision loss. He could see 
very well when he entered school, but 
in three years at school he is now al- 
most totally blind. As he was losing his 
ability to see clearly and had to depend 
more and more on his tactual sense for 
expression, he became impatient, un- 
happy, frustrated, and gave up easily. 
With guidance and encouragement in 
using materials and tools, but with 
more opportunities where texture and 
tactual experiences were emphasized, 
he gradually slipped into the manner 
§ of working in which he could use this 
means of manipulation. He now rarely 
shows impatient discouragement. His 
art expression shows steady improve- 
ment and he has a happier disposition. 
He takes his place with confidence in 
a group of typical children. 
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Creative Adjustment 


To illustrate with a very unusual 
case, but one that shows growth in 
problem solving, there is the instance 
of Gary. This boy had gone to kinder- 
During the 
summer he met with an accident and 
lost three fingers on his right hand, 
leaving the thumb and little finger. He 
began second grade with this handicap. 
To watch him training himself to use 
his left hand when the natural impulse 
was to reach with the nght, was dra- 
matic indeed. He had to start from the 
very beginning to learn to manipulate 
his tools and handle materials in left 
hand fashion. He was awkward and ac- 
complishment was slow and irregular. 


Martha M. Roderick is elementary art 
teacher, Evans School, Denver Public 
Schools, Denver, Colorado. 
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Whenever possible he shifted tasks for 
the right hand. Encouragement and 
praise were given as he worked at 
drawing, painting, cutting, pasting and 
modeling. He gradually found he could 
use his right hand again in many ways, 
but had changed over to the major use 
of the left hand. Within the year he 
had developed an ability to use his 
tools skillfully and creatively, with 
confidence, security, and with remark- 
able results. 

Then there is the problem of the 
emotional child in a typical group. 
Emotions may show in any group. Here 
was one child who painted with vigor 
and covered his painting with black 
paint and said, “See what I did!” “Yes, 
I see. Let’s put it away. Now do you 
feel better?” He gasped, took a deep 
breath and said, “Yes, why yes.” The 
tenseness left his whole body and he 
stood almost stunned. He needed 
someone with understanding to share 
that experience. He expected an en- 
tirely different response from the 
teacher. She then followed with this 
remark, “Now go back and paint 
again.”” He walked away with a smile 
and paint he did. A very fine painting 
was the result. 

There is always evidence of chil- 
dren’s giving encouragement to class- 
mates. ‘The blind children know the 
location of the paper files where 
colored papers are kept in folders which 
are labeled with color words in braille 
as well as in print. The seeing children 
are spellbound when a blind child 
finds the braille labels and reads off 
the colors; or you might overhear this 
remark from a blind child, “Would 
vou help me find a piece of red paper? 
The blind children often ask for a 
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Above, paper 
masks by _ blind 
boys, age 8 years. 
Center, art crea- 
tions by blind chil- 
dren, age 6 years. 


specific color, probably because of read- 
ing about color and hearing about it 
in conversation. Sometimes. you might 
hear a child clapping hands to direct 
a blind child if he is confused in his 
travel about the room. You may notice 
a child talking or just moving lips 
while he uses single words and phrases 
to communicate with a deaf child who 
is lip reading. ‘These are just a few of 
the evidences of communication in 
this integrated group of children. 
Sometimes a visitor, in the room for a 
class period, may not be able to dis- 
cover which are the exceptional chil- 
dren among the typical children. From 
each group, with its wide range of skills 
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Above, masks by 
typical children, 
ages 9 and 10 
years. 


and abilities, there are fruitful express- 
ions of creativity. 

Then there is the typical, well-ad- 
justed child who is eager for new situa- 
tions, new experiences, and opportuni- 
ties to express his ideas. George was 
greatly excited about string drawings. 
After accomplishing some very sur- 
prising results in the art room, George 
took the idea home to show the family. 
His father and mother, too, became 
absorbed in this experience and spent 
considerable time in repeated tries with 
string. George brought this remark to 
school, “Gee, my mother and father 
would like to be going to school now. 
‘They never did anything like this when 
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they went to school. ‘They think string 
drawing is lots of fun.” Many stories 
could be told of the typical children 
who excel in painting, or drawing, or 
modeling, or wax carving, or the like, 
and spend time out of school exploring 
further with art materials. 

As these exceptional children and 
typical children work side by side, 
absorbed in like experiences, sharing 
ideas, criticisms, and events, they 
establish a warm friendship, an under- 
standing, and an appreciation for each 
other. The teacher stimulates the 
imagination and helps to build ideas 
for all of them. They need guidance 
and encouragement so they will grow 
and develop as they meet problems. 

As teachers work with children they 
need to develop in them a sense of 
orderliness in the manner in which they 
work. They need to teach the use and 
care of tools and materials. Developing 
a sense of orderliness in children helps 
them to form better work habits. It 
helps them to develop the ability to 
organize their thinking in experimen- 
tation and problem solving. Creativity 
involves critical thinking and evalua- 
tive thinking. 

What tools and materials should the 
children be given? What opportunities 
shall they have? ‘These choices are de- 
termined by the needs of the class. 
Children must first learn to use the 
tools which are necessary to develop 
control and coordination. They need 
repeated opportunities presented to 
them in order for them to learn to 
manipulate tools and materials in a 
skillful way. When they have devel- 
oped a skill so that they work with 
confidence, they begin to express ideas. 
A teacher must then be ready to stimu- 
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late the imagination and a desire to 
develop further interest and ideas. Re- 
peated experiences are necessary for 
children to develop a skill to express 
themselves well. The experiences need 
to be planned so that each new experi- 
ence has something new added to build 
ideas and provide a challenge. 

By observing a class the teacher can 
determine the needs of the group as to 
the ability to manipulate tools, the de- 
gree of control and coordination the 
children show, the apparent emotional 
status of the group, and the apparent 
acceptance of responsibility the chil- 
dren take. Art activities need to be 
planned around these needs. They 
should be made a part of the regular 
program planned with purposeful in- 
tent to develop the skills needed by 
the children. ‘The art experiences need 
to be meaningful and so directed that 
they lead from one lesson into another 
with more challenge and more pro- 
vocative thinking. This requires that 
the teacher should have a constant 
awareness of the progress of the class. 

One fact which must not be over- 
looked is the stimulation and challenge 
which meet the teacher at all times in 
a position of this nature. As the teacher 
sees new relationships and new pos- 
sibilities in stimulating, challenging 
and encouraging children, he shows 
creativity in experimentation and ex- 
ploration to make all of these opportu- 
nities purposeful and fruitful for chil- 
dren. A teacher must not be defeated 
by the problems, many and _ varied, 
which he must face each day. The 
satisfaction felt in meeting this chal- 
lenge of such diversified and stimulat- 
ing groups is so gratifying that the 
extra effort is not a conscious factor. 
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Providing TIME 





RODNEY V. TILLMAN 


for Teachers 


This article points to the very urgent need for teachers to have, 


during their busy days, some time apart from pupils. 


It shows 


how some systems are providing this time that is so necessary if 


teachers are to function as creative professional persons. 


EACHERS need time apart from pupils. 

They need time for working with 
community agencies, parents, curric- 
ulum revision committees and on many 
miscellaneous duties. In addition to 
the time needed for these activities, 
teachers also need time for relaxation. 
Such relaxation is often necessary if 
teachers are to be the creative persons 
essential for a creative profession. Can 
teachers who are required to remain 
with pupils constantly throughout the 
school day be expected to approach 
their jobs experimentally? 

Teachers spend more time today 
working on school related activities out- 
side of the classroom than they did in 
the past. Many elementary teachers 
have found, at the same time, that the 
movement toward the self-contained 
classroom pattern of organization does 
not leave them any time within the 
school day when they can be away 
from pupils. 

Is too much being expected of teach- 
ers? Can the out-of-school activities 
considered today to be a part of the job 
of teaching continue to be expanded 
without providing some time within 
the school day when teachers are freed 
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from the responsibility of a classroom 
of pupils? There is no doubt that in- 
volvement in out-of-school activities is 
an integral part of the job of teaching. 
A recent ruling of the Supreme Court, 
Kings County, New York, stated: 
“.. . The day in which the concept 
was held that teaching duty was limited 
to classroom instruction has long since 
passed. ...°' 


With an ever increasing number of 
out-of-classroom activities competing 
for the time of an elementary teacher, 
elementary faculty groups are facing 
the alternatives of: 


1. Reducing the amount of teacher in- 
volvement in out-of-school activities, such as 
work with parents, community agencies and 
curriculum committees; or 

2. Retreating from the self-contained 
classroom organizational pattern in the 
elementary school; or 

3. Finding ways to provide for the con- 
tinuity of learning afforded by the self-con- 
tained classroom; yet, provide teachers with 
time apart from students within the normal 
school day. 


To accept either of the first two alter- 
natives would mean a rejection of 


‘Parrish et al. v. Moss et al., 106 N.Y.S. 2d, 
577. p. 584 (1951). 











much we know about conditions which 
contribute to a good learning environ- 
ment. To work for ways of providing 
each elementary teacher with some 
time apart from pupils is the task 
which faculty groups must face. 

In this article there are illustrations 
of how faculty groups are resolving 
this problem area. ‘The illustrations 
cited do not necessarily represent the 
best ways; however, it is hoped that 
these will stimulate other groups to 
seek possible solutions in their own 
schools. Satisfactory practices must be 
worked out in each school. There is 
rarely a situation in which there is a 
“one best way.” Conditions which 
make particular practices exceptionally 
suitable in one school may be such that 
the same practices would be unsuitable 
in another school. 


Current Practices 


In order to identify ways in which 
faculty groups are working to provide 
time for teachers for individual or 
group work and relaxation, a survey was 
made of 313 elementary schools.” In 
these schools, groups are currently con- 
sidering ways for alleviating their time 
problems. A number of practices now 
in use were identified. 

Certain practices required additional 
expenditures of funds. These involved 
employing non-certified personnel, 
“floating” teachers and regularly sched- 
uled substitutes. Others, requiring no 
additional funds, were those involving 
the use of parents, older students, prin- 
cipals and vice principals and grouping 

*Rodney V. Tillman, “Ways of Providing 
Time for Elementary Teachers Within the 
Normal School Day.” Unpublished Doctor of 


Education report, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1955. 
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arrangements worked out by the facul- 
ties. Many schools dismissed pupils on 
a regular schedule to allow teachers 
time to participate in curriculum plan- 
ning activities. Brief descriptions and 
illustrations of these practices are given 
in the following paragraphs. 

In one system, adults, usually moth- 
ers living near the elementary schools, 
are employed to come in for play- 
ground supervision during the noon 
hour. This affords teachers time for 
group meetings when necessary and 
some time apart from the students 
each day. In another school, an espe- 
cially capable bus driver is employed 
to assist in playground instruction 
throughout the day. (The Cooperative 
Study for the Better Utilization of 
Teacher Competencies, made possible 
by The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, is currently concerned with 
the use of non-certified personnel. ) 

The practice of hiring additional 
classroom teachers, frequently referred 
to as “floating” teachers, started in 
several areas as a result of an inade- 
quate supply of substitute teachers. In 
other areas, it started as a means for 
keeping a supply of unassigned teachers 
on hand at all times. This was a neces- 
sity to keep up with the influx in school 
enrollments resulting from surging pop- 
ulation. In a number of schools this 
practice was found to be such an effec- 
tive way for providing classroom teach- 
ers with many kinds of assistance that 
“floating” teachers have now become a 
regular part of the personnel employed 
in these schools. 

In considering the practice of pro- 
viding regularly employed substitutes, 
one teacher who was interviewed re- 
ported: 
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We have a group of four undergraduate, 
experienced, older teachers who come every 
Wednesday and take our rooms for one and 
one-half hours while four classroom teachers 
plan together. Then these rotating substi- 
tutes go to other rooms so other groups of 
teachers can get together and plan. 


In many of the schools contacted, 
parents were used to provide time for 
teachers to be apart from pupils. ‘The 
interviews held regarding this arrange- 
ment revealed that parents had been 
used because funds to provide teachers 
with the assistance they needed were 
inadequate. Several educators stressed 
the importance of involving parents in 
planning the activities to be under way 
during the time they are to work with 
the pupils. 

Older students used are upper ele- 
mentary pupils, secondary students and 
college students. An example of the 
use of upper elementary students was 
given by an educator who stated: 


Sixth grade students give the teachers a 
ten minute coffee break in the morning. In 
this situation, each sixth grade student is 
encouraged to be a specialist in some area 
and then, on a rotating basis, the sixth grade 
students go to the rooms and carry on an 
activity related to their specialty while teach- 
ers have time for coffee, informal discussions, 
or a brief time apart from students to use as 
desired. 


High school students used in this 
situation included: 


1. Those enrolled in classes which require 
that a certain amount of time be spent in 
the elementary classroom, and 

2. Those who are members of Future 
Teachers of America organizations and vol- 
unteer certain amounts of time for working 
with elementary schools, and 

3. Those interested in teaching, but who 
are not members of the Future Teachers of 
America organization and not receiving 
credit for the work. 
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In some situations there are provi- 
sions for making two-way benefits of 
this practice. Here, however, it is often 
dithcult for the classroom teacher to 
spend the time desired working and 
conferring with the high school stu- 
dents. 

College students from several teach- 
er training institutions near elementary 
schools were reported to assist elemen- 
tary teachers. These college students 
were in teacher preparation programs, 
but were not enrolled in student- 
teaching at the time. 

Practices receiving the least atten- 
tion of all were those related to ar- 
rangements which can be worked out 
among the faculty members themselves 
so that a portion of time can be pro- 
vided for each teacher. A few persons 
did report arrangements for regularly 
splitting up classes and sending stu- 
dents to other classrooms, and for re- 
ceiving assistance from special teachers 
—art, music, physical education, etc.— 
in working with a class or several classes 
at the same time. Several thought 
the factor most inhibiting effective 
grouping arrangements is the adher- 
ence to rigid class and grade levels. 
Limited arrangements for grouping 
exist in a school where teachers talk of 
“me and my class” rather than about 
the total school. 

Principals and vice principals par- 
ticipated in classroom activities in a 
number of elementary schools to allow 
teachers time apart from pupils. Most 
of the elementary principals who 








Rodney V. Tillman is associate secretary, 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, Washington, 
D. C. 
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participated in this activity felt it was 
a very important one for them. Their 
only regret seemed to be that the time 
they could spend in this way was so 
limited. 

Dismissal of students to provide 
teachers time for participation in cur- 
riculum planning is a widely followed 
practice. Several persons interviewed 
raised the question: “What happens 
to the students when they are dis- 
missed?” ‘They thought decisions re- 
garding the use of this method should 
be made after considering this ques- 
tion. Several educators emphasized that 
parents need to know what teachers 
are doing during periods when pupils 
are dismissed. Conversations with sev- 
eral persons from schools where this 
practice is used frequently revealed 
that there had been no instances of un- 
favorable community reaction. 

An overwhelming majority of teach- 
ers, administrators and _ supervisors 
commented favorably on the use of 
the various practices. Statements made 
by these educators included: 


Parents enjoy the experiences of working 
with pupils and ask to be called again. 

The parents who helped in the rooms feel 
more a part of the school since this experi- 
ence. They also have a better understand- 
ing of the problems teachers face. 


Both parents and teachers approve plan 
(use of parents) 100%. 

Children love for the older 
come to their rooms. 

Teachers feel the whole experience has 
been a good one. 

While parents and elementary pupils 
were not contacted directly to report 
their reactions to the various practices, 
the opinions which the educators be- 
lieved the parents and pupils to have 
were most favorable. ‘Their comments 
indicate: 

1. That bringing parents into the class- 
rooms seems to develop deeper understand- 
ings of the mutual interests of the teachers 
and parents in the pupils, and 

That pupils welcome the enriched and 
wide variety of experiences which are made 
possible through the use of the practices. 

It is hoped that this article has sug- 
gested some “starting points” for ele- 
mentary school faculties interested in 
working on the problems of providing 
periods of time for teachers to be apart 
from pupils. It must be recognized, 
however, that there are many factors 
which affect the implementation of 
the described practices. Many local 
factors must be considered before the 
use of any practice is initiated. Suc- 
cessful use of a practice in one locality 
does not always insure success in an- 
other situation. 


students to 
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JAMES BROWN 


First a Person—Then a Teacher 


“The teacher’s true social function lies in adequately fulfilling 
his task, in teaching well, and he can do this only when he him- 
self is engaged in the process of developing to the fullest possible 


extent his own capacities, when he himself possesses that crea- 


tivity which he seeks to develop in children.” 


| ee NEED for fostering and develop- 
ing creativity in the preservice edu- 
cation of teachers is immense; it is, in 
truth, a desperate need. ‘The degree of 
desperation is marked by the fact that 
fulfilling this need is a makeshift solu- 
tion to another, more fundamental 
problem; it appears, however, to be the 
only feasible action we have open to us. 

It is my conviction that creativity is 
essential to the successful teacher; with- 
out that personal development which 
leads to wisdom, without those original 
insights which are the product of crea- 
tivity, without that initiative of intel- 
lect and idea which characterizes the 
genuinely creative person, the teacher 
fails significantly. It is also my convic- 
tion that many aspects of the teacher’s 
life—from large portions of his profes- 
sional training to some significant fac- 
tors in his working situation—tend to 
discourage creativity. There are, in- 
deed, important factors in both train- 
ing and practice which make creativity 
in the teacher downright dangerous. 
And if creativity is to be fostered—as it 
must if we are to produce teachers who 
are really good—then it must be fos- 
tered outside those realistically defined 
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and strict limitations of professional 
training and actual teaching which dis- 
courage it. ‘The logical place for foster- 
ing creativity in the teacher, as the 
world now spins, is in his preservice 
education. 

There seems to be little need to de- 
fend the idea that teachers should be 
creative. Our attempts to label favor- 
ably with the word “creative” show 
that we like the idea; we relate creative- 
ness to that mysterious quality which 
distinguishes the really good teacher 
from the drone, the rut-follower, the 
yes-man and the other nonentities who 
hold positions on teaching staffs. We 
have, in fact, become somewhat ridicu- 
lous in our use of the term “creative,” 
such is our admiration of creativity. 
We apply the term with equal impar- 
tiality to almost any evidence of in- 
genuity, efficiency or willingness to lose 
sleep which a teacher can display. 
Without searching too arduously, we 
can find references to the “creative” 
use of charts, the “creative” use of seat- 
ing arrangements, of window shades, of 
sociograms, of motivation techniques, 
of almost anything, in fact, with which 
the teacher finds himself in contact 
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during his busy and varied day. Our 
considered reaction to this adulation 
of creativity must become, sooner or 
later, some version of “Methinks the 
lady doth protest too much.” 

For good teaching is not fundamen- 
tally composed of such easily exposed 
mysteries, such easily reported matters. 
And our problem, I take it, is funda- 
mentally the achievement of good 
teaching. The creativity which we seek 
to foster is that sufficiency of self and 
intellect which sees matters clearly and 
wholly, which functions to produce 
original insights, to find relations and 
see problems. ‘Too much of the “crea- 
tivity’ we admire so publicly is that 
skill of the laborer who knows what 
motions to make when the problem is 
pointed out, and makes them efficient- 
ly. Much of the professional training 
of teachers, for instance, is avowedly 
devoted to the matter of setting up 
lines of communication—some of them 
admittedly ingenious—between teacher 
and pupil. We might well remember 
John Ruskin’s comment when he was 
informed that the miraculous  tele- 
graph line between England and India 
had been completed: “Good,” he said, 
“and what shall we cable to the people 
of India?” 

Certainly lines of communication 
are necessary for teaching, but they are 
not enough for good teaching. Gim- 
micks designed to look “creative’’ will 
not necessarily make teaching signifi- 
cant. Significant teaching emanates 
from the teacher who is a real person, 
not merely a skilled performer on both 
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tight and slack lines of communica- 
tion. ‘he good teacher will automati- 
cally be “creative” in the classroom, 
because his teaching stems from his 
own development as a person and has 
a significance closely related to his own 
nature. The good teacher teaches him- 
self to his pupils and himself; the poor 
teacher is a failure as a self. It is tragic 
that the failure is not always his fault. 

For the quarrel which we may press 
against the school systems in which 
teaching is practiced and the profes- 
sional training which prepares teach- 
ers for that practice is that one, in the 
name of practicality and expedience, 
and the other, in the name of theory 
and principle, tend to discourage, deny 
and even obfuscate that development 
of self—that self-sufficiency in purpose 
and practice—which characterizes the 
good teacher. 


Development of Self 

The stifling of creativity in the teach- 
er by those two agencies which might 
most be expected to foster it is most 
emphatically not the result of any de- 
liberate attempt to frustrate teaching. 
It is a shadow cast by the shape of the 
world we live in; but this explanation 
does not relieve its blackness, nor does 
it hide the fact that social agencies 
help to shape the world. The superin- 
tendent with limited budget—and this 
description will fit most superintend- 
ents—will hire personable teachers, or 
cooperative teachers, or, most likely, 
cheap teachers; he wants but cannot 
afford good teachers. He will put the 
teachers he can afford in overcrowded 
and inefficient rooms through neces- 
sity, not malice. He is under pressure 
from board members, parents, prob- 
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lem pupils, problem teachers, elections, 
budgets, and other matters less im- 
portant but equally time- and energy- 
consuming. In too many instances, he 
must sacrifice soundness for smooth- 
ness, simply to have a workable school 
system at all. In the name of practical- 
ity, the teacher must become part of 
the system. The poor teacher adopts 
protective coloration and disappears; 
the teacher who might develop that 
capacity for original insights and com- 
prehension of ultimate realities which 
would make him a good teacher will 
soon become cynical or morose, or 
both. Neither quality aids good teach- 
ing; both pervert creativity. 

On the other hand, the professional 
training which a teacher receives comes 
from what is, in the context of this dis- 
cussion, a craft school utilizing a spe- 
cial set of concepts and procedures to 
solve what is conceived to be a special 
set of problems. Education curricula 
tend to demand that teacher trainees 
exhibit mastery of certain concepts 
and practices, and the trainee’s certifi- 
cate marks him as a craftsman com- 
mitted to definite principles and skilled 
in the techniques of applying them. 
The mass of material he has mastered 
is large and complex, and he has of 
necessity devoted his time to meeting 
requirements imposed by agencies ex- 
ternal to his own personal mental life. 
The result is effective minimization of 
any individual progress into the busi- 
ness of being a person which the trainee 
may wish to attempt. That such prog- 
ress needs to be attempted, that it 
will inevitably be attempted with the 
material at hand, is often illustrated 
by those trainees who attempt to live 
by the special concepts of their pro- 
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fessional training; they differ from the 
carpenter cating with a hammer or 
the doctor applying a stethoscope to 
the radio by being pathetic, not ridicu- 
lous. 

So we are faced with a real world in 
which the nature of the situation de- 
mands the production each year of a 
large number of teachers—not neces- 
sarily good teachers, just teachers. If 
the role of a social institution is to 
reflect society, then these institutions 
which train and use teachers are re- 
markably sensitive to their responsibil- 
ities, for the teachers are produced 
and often they are not good. And this 
sensitivity is gained, I suggest, at the 
price of an inhumane disregard for the 
being and development—for the in- 
herent creative needs—of those indi- 
viduals who undertake to teach. The 
notoriously high attrition rate in the 
profession marks the price paid for 
expedience; one can hardly toss a peb- 
ble into an average American group 
without hitting an ex-teacher—not an 
ex-good-teacher, just an ex-teacher. 
Young women teachers “marry out of 
teaching” with an alacrity reflecting 
their potential excellence as teachers, 
and young men seek personal develop- 
ment and fruition of self in better pay- 
ing jobs or, if completely devoted to 
education, in school administration. 
In either case they are lost to teach- 
ing. Adequate introduction to self for 
the teacher trainee will provide him 
with those inner resources required to 
transcend the inevitable limitations 
which he meets; the good teacher is 
not so easily driven out as is the poor 
teacher. He runs later, and with less 
panic. 

And he stays for good cause. For 
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teaching in our world is deeply and 
profoundly a social function, and the 
teacher with that depth and profundity 
of being which can transcend the urri- 
tating impedimenta surrounding the 
teacher-pupil unit is performing a func- 
tion for society far more valuable than 
any surface gratifications of social 
whims and immediate necessities 
supplied by realistic institutions. ‘The 
poor teacher can only indoctrinate with 
the dead dicta he has mastered; it is 
not enough that this little is satisfac- 
tory to the world. The teacher has 
taught well when he has developed to 
the fullest possible extent the accept- 
able capacities of the child; and the 
child is equipped by his very nature 
to master more than dicta. The teach- 
er’s true social function lies in ade- 
quately fulfilling his task, in teaching 
well, and he can do this only when 
he himself is engaged in the process 
of developing to the fullest possible 
extent his own capacities, when he him- 
self possesses that creativity which he 
seeks to develop in children. 

And in our present situation we can 
look only to the preservice education 
of the teacher to foster that creativity. 
Some significant exposure to the realms 
of endeayor which man has discovered 
through the centuries will tend to help 
the teaclfer trainee to discover him- 
self. It (ill not guarantee such dis- 
covery, lf t we must not be so foolish 
or impat} mt as to attempt perfection 
at one ffl swoop. About all we can 
expect, iffilly, is that some thorough 
grounding in the wisdoms and follies 
‘of man v4@ll function more actively to 
stimulate Jthe individual to some de- 
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velopment of self than does what we 
now do. We must be satisfied to in- 
voke the sacred principle of individual 
differences to explain why some stu- 
dents, even when given this chance, 
will not develop sufficiently to become 
good teachers. And our understanding 
of the preservice education of teach- 
ers must be expanded to include the 
vital function of development of self 
which precedes the development of the 
successful teacher. Such an understand- 
ing will not work miracles, but it will 
be the beginning of a solution to a 
fundamental problem. 

It is actually a substitute solution 
to the problem. It is hemmed in by 
limitations, not the least of which are 
the weaknesses of the teachers. But 
there is available no direct and imme- 
diate solution to the matter. The prob- 
lem seems to hinge directly upon the 
achievement of selfhood before teach- 
ethood, and we must attack it with 
the means at hand. If creativity is 
necessary for good teaching, and if 
we want good teaching, we must fos- 
ter and develop creativity in the 
teacher when and where we can. In 
the present nature of things, the pre- 
service education of the teacher is the 
most reasonable place to begin. And 
when professional teacher training be- 
gins to recognize that it must start 
with people—that professional train- 
ing cannot be the be-all and end-all 
for willing guinea-pigs with no_pert- 
sonal reality except a desire to be told 
what to do—then creativity in the 
teacher will have a chance to come 
into its own. And so will the profession 
of teaching. 
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TEACHING: 


EVELYN WENZEL 


Pattern or Design? 


Teachers and students, working closely together, must be con- 


stantly alert to the subtle ways in which school days become 


over-routinized. When time, space, thinking, ideas become too 


rigidly patterned, there is danger that the creative insight or the 


thoughtful suggestion that may lead toward a fresh discovery 


will be stifled. 


[The] children were asked to pick a suit- 
able autumn subject for a picture. One 
child suggested, “Leaves on the ground.” 
“No, Joey, think what time of year it is. 
What holiday is coming tomorrow? What 
does Thanksgiving remind you of?” 

“A turkey! A turkey!” 

“Yes, a turkey. And wouldn’t it be nice 
to have a Pilgrim, too? Hiding behind a 
tree with his bow and arrow waiting to shoot 
the turkey?” The teacher got out I: ist year’s 
drawings of Pilgrims-hiding-behind- trees- 
waiting- to-shoot- turkeys and pinned them on 
the wall. The children got out their pencils 
and crayons (“Draw first, color last”) and 
copied. “No, Jeannette. Has anvone ever 
heard of a Pilgrim wearing brown shoes?”’ ’ 
: pe ,Y we smile, perhaps with some 

degree of superiority, at such a de- 
scription of an art lesson. That pat- 
terns stifle creativity in art is today on 
the way to being recognized, in theory 
pretty generally, in practice to some 
extent. But patterns —set and ngid 
ways of thinking and of doing things 
—still lurk in the shadows of class- 
rooms. 


' “Miss O'Reilly of Slocum,” Fortune, XXXV, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1947) p. 128-31, 140, 143, 144, 146. 
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Patterned Time 


One year in first grade; one year in 
second; six years in “grade” school, two 
in junior high; four years in each of 
high school and college. Sixteen years 
—one-fourth of a lifetime, more or 
less—set aside for schooling. A pattern 
within which we must work. Creative- 
ly or uncreatively? 

9:00 Show and Tell; 9:10 Spelling; 
9:30 English; 10:00 Arithmetic 
and so on through a neatly packaged 
day. “Hurry now, everybody should 
be finished. .. . Johnny, why must you 
always hold us up? .. . Don, you know 
we only sharpen pencils before the bell 
rings. . Everybody in line. If you 
don’t 20 now, Chris, you'll be asking 
later to be excused... . . No, we can’t 
dramatize this story. We won’t finish 
the book if we don’t get on to the next 
story. ... No one in the building until 
the bell rings! . . .” 

Pressures of many kinds, some from 
within us, some imposed from with- 
out, cause us to forget that creative 
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teaching takes time—not over-all more 
time, necessarily—but time used flex- 
ibly. Creative teaching and learning 
demand time to capitalize upon the 
mood of the moment, to finish the 
story before inspiration wanes; time 
to explore for ideas, to meander in our 
planning, to take off on a side road 
or two, until we hit on just the right 
idea for our assembly program; time 
to slow down when work is hard and 
speed up when it is easy; time to play 
longer when we're full of “kinks” 
side. 

Time needs to be used flexibly, also, 
for individuals within groups. Some 
children operate on “standard” time, 
but a sensitive teacher knows that there 
are many exceptions and that time 
cannot click off at the same rate for 
all. We deny some children any chance 
for creative experience when we try 
to force everyone to “march in time.” 


Patterned Space 

We have come a long way, by and 
large, from the screwed down desks 
arranged in rows of endless same- 
ness that constituted the once-standard 
classroom pattern. Many old schools 
now have unscrewed the desks and new 
schools have movable furniture so that 
the room may be rearranged to meet 
the needs for grouping; for “stage” 
space at the front or dancing space in 
the middle; for individual study time; 
for a circle arrangment for discussion 
or sharing; or for seating space at a 
parent meeting. Even college class- 
rooms are beginning to break down 
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the rows and to use tables and chairs 
so that students may face each other. 

Imaginative and creative teachers, 
noting the highly individual physi- 
cal needs of children have learned to 
use the floor itself for many purposes: 
for painting, for games, for listening 
to stories, and for resting. The space 
above is used for decorations, such as 
mobiles. Whole walls have become 
bulletin boards in newer buildings, and 
sectional storage units may be moved 
from place to place to create work 
and interest centers. 

In older buildings, parts of once 
spacious and echoing halls have been 
attractively decorated and put to use 
as libraries, exhibit centers, or rainy- 
day “game preserves.” In newer build- 
ings, hall space has been cut to a mini- 
mum in order to make larger class- 
rooms. Individual exits for each room 
relieve much of the congestion that 
once characterized the coming-in and 
going-out times. In crowded urban 
areas, lack of sufficient outdoor space 
to play has necessitated the use of 
roofs or staggered recess periods for 
this purpose. 

Space—or lack of it—is what we 
make it: a block or an opportunity 
for creative problem solving. 


Patterned Thinking 


“Class stand, line up, pass,”” snapped 
the orders and the fourth grade re- 
sponded. Somewhat hypnotized by the 
speed and precision of the operation. 
as an observer in the room, I followed 
suit. I asked the boy next to me where 
we were going. A shrug indicated he 
did not know. We were both en- 
lightened as we were led into the pro 
jection room to see a film. 
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It was frightening to realize how 
completely the natural curiosity of this 
age had been destroyed by some four 
or five years of heavily routinized stand- 
ing, lining up, and passing. Here were 
children who apparently could be led 
anywhere with no questions asked! 

Curiosity is evidenced “naturally” in 
the spontaneous question-asking of 
voung children: “How can a puddle go 
away? . . . How can Santa hear what 
you want for Christmas? . . . Could 
you walk on water? . . . What can I 
say if I can’t say damn?” * What will 
happen to this versatile, four-year-old 
question-asker after she has been in 
school for several years? Will her 
teacher take over the question ask- 
ing? Will she one day be in a fourth 
grade answering teacher-made ques- 
tions: “How high is cacao? . . . What 
do Taro, Sago, and Dvyaks mean? ee 
Arctic lands have frost in 
(month).” * Testing questions—those 


| to which the questioner already knows 
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the answers—are not creative questions 
that lead to hypothesizing. And so 
they seldom, if ever, can generate 
creative thinking. 

Over-routinizing is one of the dead- 
liest enemies of creative thinking in 
the classroom. It is dangerous wherever 
practiced—getting children in and out 


_ of a classroom or school; saluting the 
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flag every morning; following, topic 
by topic, a course of study; writing 
spelling words ten times each; learning 
to divide by the “five-step” method; 
or giving children answers before they 
have asked their questions. A school 


*Hal Boyle, “Children’s Questions Harder 

| Than TV Quiz”, Syracuse Journal Herald, Oct. 
26, 1955. 

*From a social studies test on a board in a 


classroom, 
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may be run so “efficiently” that teach- 
ers see no reason to question or ex- 
amine policies. The routine of college 
classes. becomes so well established 
that students are frustrated and upset 
when new procedures are introduced. 

Teachers interested in encouraging 
creative thinking both in themselves 
and in their students are finding ways 
to involve students in planning for the 
responsible, intelligent handling of 
routines. They are attempting to give 
students responsibilities that will tax 
their ability to solve problems. Curric- 
ulum directors are encouraging the 
preparation of flexible curriculum 
guides that leave room for adaptations 
to interests and abilities of students, 
as well as to those of the teacher who 
is himself an individual different from 
others using the same guide. 


Patterned Ideas 


“College students would not work 
without a stiff system of rewards and 
penalties. . . . But children love to use 
coloring books. . . . My children need 
the security of being told just what 
to do and how to do it. . . . Our par- 
ents like the way they live; they 
wouldn’t take care of better homes if 
they had them. . . . We have no race 
problem in our school. . . . If I can do 
it, sO can you... .” 

And so we could continue to enu- 
merate some unexamined ideas that 
are influencing the living together of 
students and teachers in schools at all 
levels. Will teachers, with ideas such 
as these, be likely to help students 
examine some of their taken-for- 
granted assumptions? 

There are numerous techniques be- 
ing suggested and developed today for 
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helping students to examine their be- 
liefs: dramatization, role-playing, dis- 
cussion-stimulator films and film- 
strips, unfinished stories, pictures, and 
other projective techniques. ‘Teachers 
are trying to help students to see the 
inadequacy of intellectual understand- 
ing alone, and are encouraging them 
to trust more confidently the evidence 
of their own experience. 

Of all patterned ideas, perhaps most 
needing of examination are those 
related to how a teacher sees himself 
as a professional person. Is he a di- 
vided being—teacher in school, a per- 
son out of school—or is he an inte- 
grated, whole teacher-person who dares 
to be “himself” in the classroom and 
not apologetic about his profession in 
public places? Does he see himself as 
the standard-setter, as both the ques- 


tion-asker and answer-giver, and as the 











most knowing and experienced mem- 
ber of the group? Or does he see him- 
self as both teacher and learner? Does 
he “dare” to desert the higher levels 
of language usage in order to commu- 
nicate effectively and sympathetically 
with students and parents? Does he 
try in all possible ways not to limit the 
learning of young people to what he 
himself knows? 

This latter concept of the role of 
the teacher is not a new pattern-in-the- 
making. It has been “discovered” and 
exemplified by teachers here and there 
throughout history. And so must the 
process of ‘ ‘discovery’ continue within 
the heart and mind of every teacher 
as he seeks, not a pattern, but a design 
for liv ing—a design, never setting, but 
emerging ever more richly and fully 
as he grows in wisdom and understand- 
ing of people and of self. 
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Making Teaching 





GEORGE E. DICKSON 


A Satisfying Experience 


This article seeks to give teachers confidence in working out 


newer, more creative approaches to classroom instruction. 


"eet has long been available that 
making teaching an imaginative, 
progressive (going-forward), modern 
process has seemed to provoke hesita- 
tion, doubts, frustrations and even 
teaching failures on the part of many 
teachers. Frequently teacher comments 
concerning modern educational prac- 
tices have simply echoed the criticisms 
made by the worst enemies of the 
public schools. Teachers must be happy 
and secure with the teaching job they 
are doing, or there can be no real teach- 
ing satisfaction. Members of the pro- 
fession should look at their short- 
comings; we are the ones best qualified 
to do the job of making constructive 
teaching a satisfying experience. 


A Constructive Process 


There are three things that can be 
done, basically, to get the above proc- 
ess started: 

First, educators should consciously 
stop joining the malcontents in Amer- 
ica who pillory modern education 
with little basis for their criticisms. 
Honest, constructive criticism is greatly 
to be desired. However, why not keep 
this criticism where it will do the 
most good—within a_ professional 
framework where  self-analysis and 
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sharing with other members of the 
teaching profession can lead to educa- 
tional improvement? 

Second, let’s get the facts! The 
“facts” are those about modern edu- 
cational practices. A knowledge of the 
successes in modern teaching will go 
far in convincing one that it can be a 
very satisfying experience or has been 
for many people. ‘These facts are read- 
ily accessible. A recent book entitled 
Public Education Under Criticism ' 
has them for both sides of the current 
arguments on public education. A 
brief examination of some criticisms 
involved in modern teaching concepts 
seems in order. 

What of the idea that time is wasted 
on inconsequential matters—the unit 
approach and its attendant “frills” in 
education. It does seem odd, at the 
outset, that Americans who want to 
be up-to-date and as enlightened as 
possible (or at least they want that for 
their children) actually regard the ac- 
quiring of essential social information 
as inconsequential. In contrast, Koop- 
man found, in a Midwest community, 
that parents ranked educational out- 

*C. Winfield Scott, and Clyde M. Hill, 


Public Education Under Criticism. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 
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comes in the following order: (1) abil- 
ity to make a living, (2) learning to 
meet life problems, (3) social adjust- 
ment, (4) fundamental subjects, (5) 
character education, (6) citizenship 
education, (7) general education and 
cultural, and (8) athletics.* This evi- 
dence seems to refute the thinking of 
those who feel that school patrons 
want only the 3 R’s for their children. 
Social education has never been a frill. 

Further, there has been no decline 
in the attention given the fundamen- 
tals. It is presently true that a smaller 
proportion of time in a school day is 
being allotted to the traditional sub- 
jects of reading, writing and arithmetic 
than was the case a number of years 
ago,* but the length of a school year 
has increased from 132 to 175% days 
since 1870.4 Thus, Gray has indicated 
that actually more minutes are devoted 
per week to reading than was formerly 
the case.” 

A brief look at the teaching efh- 
ciency criticism, concerning the sup- 
posed superior preparation of children 
in the fundamentals during times past 
as compared to modern efforts, can 
allow teachers to state that there has 
been, not regression, but general 
structional improvement over the past 


? Margaret O. Koopman, “What One Midwest 
Community Expects of Its Teachers.” Educa 
t‘onal Research Bulletin, XXV (February 1946), 
p. 37. 

* Henry J. Otto, “Elementary Education—III. 
Organization and Administration.” In Walter S. 
Monroe, (Ed.), Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. 
p. 379. 

‘Ibid. p. 369. 

® William S. Gray, ““Reading—III. The Teach- 
ing of Reading.” In Walter S. Monroe, (Ed.), 


Encyclopedia of Educational Research. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1950, p. 992. 
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eighty years when résumés of “thei 
and now” studies are reviewed.° 

‘The argument that modern teaching 
promotes discipline problems is based 
largely, on very mistaken teacher idea 
about classroom freedom under the pro 
gressive approach. No educator wort! 
his salt today even remotely believes in 
children being allowed unlicensed free 
dom under the guise of “newer” teach 
ing procedures. Modern teachers exist 
to help youngsters take turns, express 
courtesy, understand fair play, obey 
rules, respect others, and conform to 
recognized authority. These behavior 
goals of self-discipline can be achieved 
better under up-to-date teaching con- 
cepts than through “cut-and-dried” 
programs which have little meaning 
for children. 

The contention that the old, tried 
and true methods are the only ways to 
promote learning is just as faulty as the 
others mentioned.’ Reported research 
which has attempted comparisons be- 
tween matched schools using  tradi- 
tional, formal methods and schools us- 
ing modern, developmental methods, 

* Archibald W. Anderson, “The Charges 
Against American Education: What Is the Evi- 
dence?’ Progressive Education, XXIX_ (January 
1952), p. 96. 

"See the following sources: 

J. Wayne Wnightstone, Appraisal of Newer 
Elementary School Practices. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., 1938. 

J. Wayne Whightstone, “Growth in Basic 
Skills.” In J. Paul Leonard and Alvin C. Eurich, 
An Evaluation of Modern Education. New York 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1942, p. 164-77 

William S. Gray and William J. Iverson, 
“What Should Be the Profession’s Attitude 
Toward Lay Criticism of the Schools? With 
Special Reference to Reading.” The Elementan 
School Journal, LIII (September 1952), p. 1-44 

Lowry W. Harding, ““How Well Are Schools 
Now Teaching the Basic Skills?” Progressive 
Education, XXIX (October 1951), p. 7-14, 32 
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has been uniformly in favor of the 
latter. 

The foregoing bits of information 
are not recent developments. Many 
teachers have undoubtedly been aware 
of these facts. They do, however, sup- 
port a teaching viewpoint which has 
modern, developmental overtones. It 
does seem that efforts on the part of 
professional workers to promote posi- 
tive programs can result in educational 
success. ‘This should strengthen the no- 
tion that modern education can be 
a satisfying experience. Lastly, there 
should also be some feelings of gratifica- 
tion that more enlightened approaches 
in teaching children do pay off. 

The third item in relating education- 
al practices to greater job satisfaction is 
the most difficult. It requires a modifi- 
cation of the individual’s present meth- 
ods in order to promote better experi- 
ences for children and more personal 
pleasure from teaching. The following 
process is suggested: 


1. For one week, take the teaching area 
in which you have the greatest concern and 
make a written record of your teaching ac- 
tions and the general responses of the 
pupils. 

2. Begin some actual reference reading 
in the area of your concern to see what 
you can learn. Unfortunately, few teachers 

“know” the research on which good teach- 
ing methods are based or care to find out 
about it. One’s teaching perspective can be 
broadened tremendously with just a moder- 
ate knowledge of recent educational research 
or information—a little can help greatly. 

3. Analyze the original teaching record 
you made in light of the information gained 
through your investigative procedures. At- 
tempt to isolate the particular teaching prac- 
tices which need modification, and look 
further, if needed, for ideas to try in place 
of ones previously used. 
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4. Formulate a new teaching plan or 
proposal for your teaching concern invoking 
the changes which you think will make for 
better teaching practice. 

5. Try out the new plan, evaluate the 
results, and then if necessary repeat the 
entire five step process. One new idea will 
usually lead to others. ‘Teachers will be 
surprised at how “creative” they can be 
and how much satisfaction there is in trying 
things out with some successful experiences. 


A New Approach 


A first grade teacher with whom the 
author is acquainted recently tried the 
above process as she thought over and 
reviewed her work with two reading 
groups in pre-primer materials. She re- 
alized that apparently two problems ex- 
isted with her children—word confu- 
sion and seeming boredom with the 
continual vocabulary repetition. ‘The 
children were rather indifferent to their 
books, attention was easily diverted, 
and they frequently lost their place. In- 
stead of claiming that this state of af- 
fairs was due to the weather, just one 
of those days, or the inadequacy of the 
children, this teacher formulated her 
teaching concern as one of maintaining 
interest in the needed repetition of the 
pre-primer vocabulary or, to put it more 
broadly, developing interest in the early 
stages of beginning reading. 

As this teacher began some reference 
reading, she realized there were some 
answers to her concerns. The first idea 
secured was a suggestion that teacher 
prepared materials have been devised 
to meet specific deficiencies in a class. 
The utilization of this thought took the 
form of teacher-made, dittoed booklets 
based on the children’s focal interest in 
the autumn season. Much of the vocab- 
ulary used in the pre- primers was incor- 
porated in this material. ‘The children 
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George E. Dickson is assistant professor 
of education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


not ee ‘read” simple one page stories 
in these booklets but had the oppor- 
tunity of illustrating the pages read. 
This idea was not novel, but the new 
material did generate greater pupil in- 
terest. 

Further research turned up this state- 
ment, “Many teachers find it effective 
to have children prepare little books of 
their own which they write and illus- 
trate... . The children enjoy reading 
their own materials to other children.” * 

Searching further in source material 
strengthened the idea that reading 
must be a part of the entire primary 
program and thus gain vitality from it.® 
Three large charts were made for the 
bulletin board on the unit being de- 
veloped which incorporated the vocab- 
ulary used in the pre-primer materials. 

This teacher also had an interest in 
children’s poetry. She had a large, illus- 
trated chart collection of children’s 
poems which could be introduced for 
enjoyment and appreciation when cer- 
tain events occurred in the school life 
of children. 

These poetry experiences for first 
grade children furnish reading as well 
as listening opportunities. Stimulation 
was offered, too, which enabled the 
group to write its own poetry. One such 
poem grew out of vivid rainbow de- 
scriptions related during sharing time. 
The children’s efforts on a rainy day 
resulted in this poem: 


*Guy L. Bond and Eva B. Wagner, Teaching 
the Child to Read. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1950, p. 207. 

*° David H. Russell, 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 


Children Learn to Read. 
1949, p. 145. 
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I see a rainbow 
Up in the sky. 

I see the sun, too, 
As the rain goes by. 


The late afternoon of that school day 
found proud children carrying home a 
poem which they could read to moth 
er! An expressive, child-drawn picture 
above the lines of poetry was also avail 
able which could be read, too! ‘Twelve 
of the eighteen words in this poem 
were from the children’s pre-prime: 
vocabulary. This first grade teacher 
reported that she had had better re- 
sults with four lines of poetry, in de 
veloping interest, word recognition and 
comprehension, than she had achieved 
with two weeks of previous work. 

This illustration tends to reveal some 
of the many possibilities available for 
good, satisfying teaching when a teach- 
er begins to do some creative self-analy- 
sis about her own classroom concerns. 
Every educational worker can have 
these happy, modern teaching experi- 
ences! Americans welcome, laud and 
publicize the up-to-date or experimen- 
tal in almost everything except educa- 
tion. Sleek motorcar designs expressing 
such concepts as “Motoramic” or “The 
Forward Look’ are hailed, because 
they are new, as the manufacturers 
proudly claim, from the ground up. Is 
it not time for a personal crusade for 
more positive, modernized thinking 
and doing on the educational scene? 
Let’s stop ridiculing, questioning, 
dismissing the new before it has a fair 
examination! Let’s get and know the 
facts about the successes of improved 
ways of teaching! Let’s begin the modi- 
fication of our own teaching practices! 
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Uniting Fores + Improve Education 





Column Editor: H. Gordon Hullfish 
Contributor: William H. Plemmons 


The material below is abstracted from a longer article prepared by Prest- 
dent William H. Plemmons of Appalachian State Teachers College. Per- 
mission to present this condensation was requested because of the signih- 
cance, in creating a pervading atmosphere in education, of the cluster of 
forces to which the writer refers. President Plemmons, sensitive to the 
ways in which interscholastic contests and competition affect education, 
has recognized that whether “good or ill prevails depends on the leader- 
ship in education.” And he asks significantly, “Does leadership know better 


than it will do?” 


—H. Gorvon Hut risn, professor of 


education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


What Are Educational Values in Interscholastic 
Contests and Competition? 


i need INTERSCHOLASTIC contests and 

competition contain potential educa- 
tional values will not be denied by 
many educational leaders. Yet, as many 
studies have revealed, these values are 
not always realized. One notable study 
of the results of national contests, 
made in Indiana by the Indiana Ac- 
tivities Committee, listed fourteen seri- 
ous consequences. ‘These ranged from 
“Interference with regular school pro- 
gram” through “Use of pupils for per- 
sonal aggrandizement of a teacher” and 
“Desire to win sometimes develops un- 
ethical practices” to “School policies 
often times directed by out-of-school 
agencies.” 

It is not easy for individual schools 
to maintain interscholastic contests 
and competition on a manageable 
basis. For this reason such organiza- 
tions as the North Central Association 
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of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools have acted in 
an effort to place their power and in- 
fluence at the disposal of member sec- 
ondary schools. In 1954 the Southern 
Association adopted a principle it 
hoped would be helpful. It read: 

All activities commonly classified as extra- 
class, such as bands, glee clubs, and athletics 
shall be completely controlled by the admin- 
istration of the school, or designated school 
personnel. This control shall include the 
handling of all finances, including expendi- 
tures for capital outlay; the purchase of 
equipment and supplies; and the employ- 
ment of and payment of salaries to all per- 
sonnel connected with the activity. 


The National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, also, has under- 
taken to lend its influence and prestige 

‘Proceedings of the Fifty-Ninth Annual Meet- 


ing of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, December 1954. 
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in support of individual schools’ mak- 
ing public a list of approved contests 
and having contests evaluated by local 
and state committees. And, since fre- 
quent and widespread expressions 
about present practices in athletics in- 
dicate an increasing concern about the 
place they occupy in the school pro- 
gram, it is not surprising that the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission devoted 
some eighteen months to the prepara- 
tion of a report on school athletics.” 
The commission noted the follow- 
ing values as potentially obtainable in 
athletics: individual development, im- 
provement in skills and strength, bet- 
ter mental and bodily health, develop- 
ment of self-reliance and emotional 
maturity, social growth, and good 
sportsmanship. It found certain false 


*School Athletics, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1954. 
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values attached to athletics, such as, 
overemphasis on winning, the glorifi- 
cation of the star athlete, the disparage- 
ment of the non-athlete, and the turn- 
ing of school games into public spec- 
tacles. Moreover, it pointed to several 
positively bad practices: overemphasis 
on the varsity, distortions in the educa- 
tioal program, financial strains, etc. 
Unfortunately, the picture is worse 
than has thus far been suggested. In- 
terscholastic contests and competition 
are not confined to the high school 
level. This fact led to the publication 
in 1952 of Desirable Athletic Competi- 
tion for Children. This report stated: 
“Interschool competition of a varsity 
pattern and similarly organized com- 
petition under auspices of other com- 
munity agencies are definitely disap- 
proved for children below the ninth 
grade.” Yet pressure continues at this 
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level, especially in athletics, accom- 
panied by widespread interest on the 
part of community groups, commer- 
cial concerns, state and national organi- 
zations, and the public in general. 

The question that now confronts us 
is whether educational leadership, 
armed as it is with a wealth of knowl- 
edge that the study of the problem by 
many individuals and groups has made 
available, will insist that these activi- 
ties contribute, in terms of time, effort, 
and money spent on them, their known 
potential to the total education of chil- 
dren and youth. This will be no easy 
task. It will require those in charge 
and responsible to see to it that mem- 
bers of boards of education, parent 
groups, and similar bodies, as well as 
the public in general, understand and 
appreciate the basic reasons for the 
very existence of such events. 


Canada and Latin America 


Teachers and administrators should 
support and adhere to, by word and 
deed, the rules, criteria and standards 
developed by responsible educational 
agencies for the administration of these 
events. 

Educational leaders, further, should 
acquaint news writers and news editors, 
including those of sports, with the 
schools’ position on these matters. Ed- 
ucational leadership, in short, needs 
to assume its rightful share of the re- 
sponsibility for assessing and seeking 
the real values in interscholastic com- 
petitive events. Its other alternative is 
to return to its previous position of tol- 
eration. And this, of course, is unthink- 
able. We know too well what the con- 
sequences of that position were. 


—Witt1AM H. PLEMMons, presi- 
dent, Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, Boone, North Carolina. 
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(‘urrieulum Regeareh 


Column Editor: Robert S. Fleming 
Professor of Education 

New York University 

New York, New York 


An Institute for Training in Cooperative 
Curriculum Research 


FO SEVERAL YEARS ASCD and its Re- 
search Board have been active in 
seeking ways of increasing interest and 
skill of its members in curriculum re- 
search. ‘This emphasis has been used 
as an important basis for school im- 
provement. Last April 24-29, the first 
Institute for Cooperative Curriculum 
Research was held in East Lansing, 
Michigan. ‘This Institute was planned 
carefully by representatives from each 
of its four sponsoring agencies: the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, the Center 
for Improving Group Procedures 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity), the National Training Labora- 
tories, and the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
Planning sessions were held for staff in 
December, January and April. The 
major share of financing the Institute 
was assumed by HMLI, which viewed 
the project as an investigation to be 
carefully studied and evaluated. 

This project was thought of as one 
for leadership training for curriculum 
workers. It was hoped that the In- 
stitute would serve as a guide or proto- 
type for additional training institutes. 
Such expectations led to careful and 
specific planning by a staff of eight. 

The purposes developed by the 
planning staff for the Institute were: 
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1. To further the insights of curriculum 
leaders into the cooperative curriculum re- 
search process; 


2. To further the ability to diagnose hu- 
man relations problems in cooperative curric- 
ulum research; 


3. To practice and evaluate some skills 
in cooperative research, leadership and plan- 
ning; 

4. To relate the learnings of the Institute 
to specific curriculum development problems 
faced in the “back home”’ situation. 

An announcement of the proposed 
Institute and the above statement of 
purposes were sent to the entire ASCD 
membership with the News Exchange 
in January 1955. 

As a result of this announcement, ap- 
plications were received from 150 peo- 
ple. Actually 43 individuals attended 
the six-day Institute. ‘These people 
came from all parts of the United 
States. Individuals paid twenty-five 
dollars registration fee and fifty dollars 
for room and board. 

Careful study was made of those 
planning to attend the Institute to de- 
termine the nature of their back- 
ground, experience in curriculum re- 
search, needs and expectancies. ‘This 
was regarded as an important aspect 
of preliminary planning. 

The work at East Lansing was 
planned to proceed along two major 
lines: emphasis on human relations 
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and emphasis on curriculum research. 
The week’s activities consisted of gen- 
eral sessions of the entire Institute, 
work groups of 16 delegates and two 
trainers meeting for a three-hour block 
of time daily, special interest groups 
and general consultation on “back 
home” problems. 

The general sessions provided a 
variety of experiences for all partici- 
pants. Some sessions had to do with 
human relations or group considera- 
tions while others dealt with curric- 
ulum research. In several cases the 
general session became a work session 
for developing skills. For example, one 
session dealt with analyzing and inter- 
preting data. 

The work groups provided a “home 
base” for relatively small groups to 
work daily with two staff trainers. The 
purpose of these groups was to provide 
specific training in both human rela- 
tions and research skills. Groups 
worked quite differently and employed 
a laboratory approach. 

The special interest groups were 
specific training sessions, planned in 
advance by staff members. An exami- 
nation of the list of 20 groups shows 
specificity in this aspect of the confer- 
ence: 

Sociometrics 

Getting and Analyzing Data about Chil- 

dren 

Quantifying and Analyzing Unstructured 

Data 

Introducing Innovations, Getting Experi- 

mentation Under Way, Risk-Taking 

Design for Action Research 

Questionnaire and Inventory Construction 

Role of the Consultant 

The Interview as a Source of Evidence 

Getting Involvement and Shared Leader 

ship 

Controlled Behavior Observation 
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Efficient Treatment of Numerical Data 

Diagnosing a Troublesome School Situa- 

tion 

Problems of Working Within a School 

Organization Structure 
Role Playing for Diagnosis, ‘Training, as a 
Source of Data 

School Records 

Projective Tests 

Case Study Methodology 

Use of Published Tests in 

Research. 

Two afternoons were provided for 
consultation with individual staff mem- 
bers on “back home” problems. Partici- 
pants seemed anxious to discuss local 
problems and to make plans for their 
work at home. ‘This was entirely 
voluntary. Many also sought other 
opportunities for talking about their 
plans for activities back home. 

During the Institute the HMLI staft 
collected a variety of types of data. 
Some information was collected which 
could be studied quickly as a basis for 
improving the course of the Institute. 
Extensive data was also collected for 
future study, review and analysis. In 
addition, plans are under way for fol- 
low up of the participants in a variety 
of ways. Some instruments were re- 
peated during the fall of 1955 to de- 
termine whether there are carry-over 
or lasting values which emerge. 

This project appears to be a very 
significant development in ASCD’s re. 
search activity. It was a project co- 
operatively sponsored. Each of the 
sponsoring groups made important con- 
tributions. ‘The diversity of emphases 
contributed to the uniqueness of the 
project. 

A description of the Institute has 
been developed and would likely be of 

value to other groups in the future. 
This report was prepared by HMLI 


Curriculum 
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and gives a complete account of the 
plans, schedule and manner of work. 

Another outcome had to do with 
changes in people. The evaluation at 
the close of the Institute revealed a 
general “warm and good” feeling about 
the week’s activity and its worth. In- 
dividuals seemed to develop an ap- 
preciation for the merging of the 
human relations and the curriculum 
research emphases. 

Before leaving East Lansing, the 
staff had a post-Institute evaluation 
meeting. Staff members seemed to 
consider the Institute a valuable ex- 
perience and one which should be re- 
peated using the East Lansing meeting 
as a practical point of departure. ‘This 
project suggests a variety of implica- 
tions for ASCD and the Research 
Commission. Doubtless state and 
regional groups will in the future want 
to conduct research conferences. It 
seems appropriate for ASCD to assist 
in providing an opportunity for leader- 
ship training in this area. 

Continued study of materials se- 
cured in the Institute experience in 
“ast Lansing, and of data secured from 
participants after they returned to their 
homes provides an opportunity for ap- 
praisal of the effectiveness of the Insti- 
tute in fulfilling the four purposes stat- 
ed above. Evidence to date suggests 
that substantial progress was made in 
helping participants to gain insight into 
the cooperative curriculum research 
process, and to develop ability to diag- 
nose problems. 

—Rosert S. FLEMING, professor of 
education, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, New 
York, and chairman, ASCD Research 


Commission. 
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(urriculum News ana Bulleting 


Column Editor: Galen Saylor 


Chairman, Department of Secondary Education 


A’ INTERESTING new combination 
course in personal development 
has been introduced this year as a re- 
quired subject in the five senior high 
schools of Jackson, Mississippi. R. B. 
Layton, director of curriculum, states 
that the course is the outgrowth of 
recommendations made in a = 
survey, and a number of lay people, a 
well as the staff of junior and senior 
high school counsclors, and other mem- 
bers of the professional staff partici- 
pated in the development of the 
course. 

The course involves a three-year se- 
quence at the senior high school level, 
and it is primarily the program for 
providing group counseling: Insofar as 
possible the guidance part of the se- 
quence is taught by the counseling staff 
of the senior high schools. The pro- 
gram consists of the following aspects: 

Grade ten—'% year—driver education 

Y% year—vocational exploration 
VY year—phvsical education 
Grade eleven—¥2 year—personal sales- 
manship 
¥Y2 year—physical education 
Grade twelve—'%2 year—life problems 
Y2 year—physical education 





The course is required of all senior 
high school students; in order to make 
it a requirement it was necessary to 
extend the school day from a six period 
to a seven period day. The develop- 
ment of the course will be watched 
with a great deal of interest by those 
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University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


concerned with the group guidance 
movement. 

¢ The Off-Campus Division of ‘l’em- 
ple University has developed a new in- 
service curriculum offering entitled, 
“Co-operative Problem-Solving at the 
Local School Center.” Morton Alpren, 
assistant professor of education, reports 
that the Deep Run Valley Schools at 
Blooming Glen, Pennsylvania, is the 
first school system to utilize this proce- 
dure for university credit for an in- 
service course dealing with problems 
selected by the staff itself as a basis for 
curriculum development. 

e Since the publication last month 
of items relating to the education of 
gifted children, statements about sev- 
eral other programs have been received. 
Agnes Engstrand, clementary consult- 
ant of the Kansas State Department 
of Public Instruction, has provided in- 
formation about the Kansas program 
for the special education of the intel- 
lectually gifted students. This program 
is a cooperative program involving the 
professional efforts of staffs of local 
schools, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and the State Department of 
Public Instruction. In 1949, the Kansas 
Legislature included the education of 
the intellectually superior child as one 
of the types of programs for excep- 
tional children for which a_ school 
might make special provisions. 

Any elementary or secondary school 
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in Kansas is eligible to participate in 
this aspect of the program if it agrees 
to a number of stipulations, chief 
among which is that it must affiliate 
as a cooperating school with one of 
the institutions of higher education in 
Kansas that is participating in the pro- 
gram. A cooperating school must set 
up a policy committee, designate a staff 
member to serve as a director of the 
project, establish a procedure for iden- 
tifying gifted children, and then in co- 
operation with the staff of the institu- 
tion of higher education make a careful 
inventory of the educational experi- 
ences that are being provided for gifted 
children in their homes, the school 
and the community. The school must 
also agree to formulate and carry out 
plans for providing any special adjust- 
ments in the program which may ap- 
pear to be needed by gifted children 
as revealed by studies of the students 
themselves and of the educational op- 
portunities available to them. A con- 
tinuous program of evaluation must 
also be carried forward by the school 
and the institution of higher education. 


e The well-known Colfax plan, car- 
ried out under the guidance of Hedwig 
Pregler, principal of the Colfax 
Schools, Pittsburgh, is essentially a pro- 
gram of educational enrichment for 
gifted children. A policy of no accelera- 
tion and no retardation is followed in 
the school. After experimenting with 
several methods of providing special 
opportunities for the gifted child, the 
Colfax School has developed a plan of 
sectioning these exceptional children 
in three workshops, or class groups, for 
half of the day. During this time they 
are concerned with the academic part 
of the school’s program. For the re- 
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mainder of the day, these children re- 
turn to their regular home rooms, ac- 
cording to chronological age groupings, 
to participate in the other activities of 
the school, such as art, music, physical 
education and other cultural experi- 
ences. Each of the three workshop 
groups consists of children from two 
consecutive grade levels. The work- 
shop groups have the same number of 
children as the regular classes in Colfax, 
and teachers are not provided with ad- 
ditional equipment or supplies. The 
workshop teacher emphasizes creative 
work and other types of enrichment 
activities, but the range of subjects 
taught in the workshop groups has 
been increased by adding Spanish and 
typing. Mr. Pregler believes, on the 
basis of over five years of experimenta- 
tion with the program, that the Colfax 
plan has been very successful, and that 
real progress has been made in adapt- 
ing the instructional program to the 
needs of the gifted children. 


e Central High School of Philadel- 
phia is one of the high schools that was 
included in the original group subsi- 
dized by the Ford Foundation in the 
development of programs for providing 
advanced standing courses at the high 
school level. Over 240 students are 
participating in one or more of the 
special classes provided in this ad- 
vanced study program this year. More 
than 800 students have enrolled in 
these courses since the program was 
first initiated. The project has de- 
veloped under the direction of Gerhard 
Angermann. One of the primary objec- 
tives of the original program was to 
enable high school students to obtain 
college credit on the basis of advanced 
standing examinations. The staff at 
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Central High School believes, however, 
that the primary value of the program 
is in the upgrading of the entire educa- 
tional program and the challenge it 
has provided students throughout the 
entire program of the school. An in- 
teresting aspect of the Central High 
School program is the fact that boys 
have liked it. Hundreds of boys have 
elected on their own initiative these 
advanced standing courses, even though 
they knew in advance that they would 
require more work, necessitate more 
home work, and that grades received 
were generally lower than those the 
same students would receive in the 
normal program. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


In carrying out the special theme of 
this month’s issue, “Encouraging Crea- 
tivity in Teacher and Learner,” some 
curriculum publications dealing with 
the specific area of the creative arts are 
listed as well as some of more general 
interest. 


¢ South Dakota State Department 
of Public Instruction, Music for the 
Schools of South Dakota. Pierre: the 
Department, 1954. 174 p. 


This product of a special music cur- 
riculum workshop group outlines a 
complete music program for all grades. 
For the elementary school, seven as- 
pects of the music program are out- 
lined for each grade, with recom- 
mended attainments and suggested 
procedures for achieving these goals. 
Various aspects of the high school pro- 
gram are considered. The guide is 
comprehensive and should be valuable 
to all teachers responsible for teaching 
or planning music programs. 
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e Florida State Department of Edu- 
cation, Music for Florida Children. A 
Guide for Elementary School Music. 
Tallahassee: the Department, 1954. 
129 p. 

Also the production of a music work- 
shop group, this attractive guide lists 
and discusses eight aspects of a music 
program suitable for elementary-grade 
pupils. While grade-by-grade recom- 
mendations are not made, as they were 
in the South Dakota guide, the bulletin 
does present many suggestions for de- 
veloping the program. The purposes 
of music education are treated in Chap- 
ter 1. Over fifty pages are devoted to 
a listing of equipment, textbooks, in- 
strumental materials, song books, books 
for children, professional books, peri- 
odicals and recordings recommended 
for use in the elementary school music 
program. 


e New Hampshire State Department 
of Education, Music Source Guide for 
New Hampshire Teachers. Concord: 
the Department, 1954. 80 p. 

Suggestions relative to the over-all 
elementary music program and to de- 
veloping the program in the areas of 
listening, singing and rhythms are con- 
tained in this guide. In addition, rec- 
ommendations for supplies, equipment 
and appropriate films are also given. 
Many records and songs appropriate 
for use in the program are listed in vari- 
ous sections of the guide. 


¢ Virginia State Board of Education, 
Music in Grades | through 12. A Ten- 
tative Guide to Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Richmond: the Board, 1954. 
132 p. 

Produced by a workshop group, this 
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guide is comprehensive and contains 
a great deal of material for the guid- 
ance of teachers in developing the 
music program. Part One discusses 
the meaning of music in education, 
and Part ‘Iwo treats the program at the 
elementary school level, giving special 
attention to the ways in which pupils 
‘may “grow with music” through sing- 
ing and listening. The instrumental 
music program in the elementary 
school is also discussed. Part Three 
deals with all aspects of music appro- 
priate to the secondary-school level. 
Extensive bibliographies and lists of 
records and musical selections are also 
given. 

e Denver Public Schools, Instru- 
mental Music Teachers’ Handbook for 
the Use of Teachers in the Elemen- 
tary Schools (‘Tentative). Denver: the 
Schools, 1955. 65 p. (animeographed ) 

The title of this publication indi- 
cates its nature; it is a handbook for 
teachers on such matters as the organ- 
ization of instrumental music classes, 
minimum requirements for member- 
ship in such classes, and similar con- 
siderations. The bulletin also discusses 
administrative policy relative to the use 
of instruments, procedures for the pur- 
chase of music equipment and the like. 
The third part of the guide discusses 
essential skills and teaching aids in the 
various types of instruments, and the 
concluding section lists materials suit- 
able for use at various levels of the in- 
strumental program. 


e Texas Education Agency, Music 


for. Elementary Schools. Austin: the 
Agency, 1954. 66 p. 
A music education program for 


grades one through six is suggested in 
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this curriculum guide. Four aspects of 
music—singing, rhythmic activities, lis- 
tening, and playing instruments—are 
discussed for each of the six grades. 
The presentation is in columnar form 
and of a summary type. ‘The latter part 
of the bulletin lists records and books 
appropriate for use in the music edu- 
cation program. 


e Dallas Public Schools, Instrumen- 
tal Music. Dallas: the Schools, 1955. 
157 p. $3.00. 


This comprehensive guide considers 
the instrumental music program at all 
school levels. In the elementary school, 
suggestions are given relative to the 
teaching of piano classes, grades one 
through eight, string classes, grades two 
through eight, and band classes, grades 
four through seven. Similarly, recom- 
mendations are made relative to the 
junior high school course offerings in 
instrumental music and also at the 
senior high school level. The recom- 
mendations are made in summary form 
with many suggested activities listed 
for the various phases of the instrumen- 
tal program. 


¢ Board of Education, the City of 
New York, Our Public Schools: The 
Art Program. Part Four, Annual Re 
port of Superintendent of Schools. 
New York: the Board, 1954. 39 p. 

While this publication is listed 
a part of the annual report of a super- 
intendent of schools, it is primarily a 
presentation on art education in the 
schools. It is profusely illustrated, and 
interestingly written. It discusses the 
various aspects of the art program in 
New York and explains briefly the pur- 
pose of the various art activities at each 
school level. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Contributors: Richard Barnes Kennan 
H. Gordon Hullfish 


Of Conspiracy and Tactics 


October 13, 1955 


Kditor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 

In the October 1955 issue of Edu- 
cational Leadership I have just read 
an article bearing the title “Whose 
Conspiracy?” ie the name of H. 
Gordon Hullfish. I am hastening to 
write you to a what I am sure 
must be an error, for the “Hank” 
Hullfish I know is not the sort of man 
to raise the drawbridge, batten down 
the hatches, shutter and drape the 
picture windows and withdraw into 
the pearly dimness of an ivied bomb 
shelter! I am afraid that a well known 
character known as Pollyanna has 
forged the Hullfish signature. 

Some years ago a very fine old man, 
with a great deal of experience in poli- 
tics, told me that when a professional 
and ethical person attempts to do 
battle with an unscrupulous individual 
he is licked before he starts, because 
he will not stoop to the tactics of his 
opponent. Such is the difficulty of the 
high-minded treatment advocated in 
the item in the October magazine. If 
it were possible to discuss the prob- 
lems that education is facing on an 
urbane and intellectual level, and if 
the trouble-makers would be “gra- 
cious,” “modest,” and “less arrogant,” 
then the Utopia that the author of the 
article hopes for might readily be 
achieved. 
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But graciousness and “sweetness and 
light” do not prevail when one is up 
against the completely one-sided hear- 
ings and distorted reporting of a Reece 
Committee, the efforts to tar with one 
brush all “educationists” of a Bestor, 
or the misrepresentation of research 
findings of a Flesch. 

Our best hope in education, it seems 
to me, is to maintain the same atti- 
tude toward the destructive critics that 
President Eisenhower is using with the 
leaders of the U.S.S.R. While we 
should be ready to meet them on a 
friendly basis wherever it is possible, we 
should keep our defenses strong, our 
public relations program active, our 
professional organizations alerted, and 
thus be sure that a period of relative 
calm does not allow us to be caught by 
a new wave of attacks that might be 
truly destructive of the American sys- 
tem of education that has contributed 
so much to our way of life! 

Richard Barnes Kennan 
Secretary, National Com- 
mission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Edu- 
cation, NEA. 


October 18, 1955 
Editor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 
Be assured. I wrote the column. 
Dick ought to be assured, too. I have 
battened down no hatches. And were 
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I able to move swiftly to the other as- 
pect of his shifting figure, I would en- 
ter a denial on all other counts of his 
charge against the Pollyanna who took 
you in. I'll stay with the first aspect, 
however. I’ll meet any of the unscru- 
pulous on deck, and in the open. But 
when I do I want to be sure of two 
things: (a) what I am fighting for and 
(b) a chance to have informed the 
opponent before all the blows are 
struck. 


Dick may remember that I stum- 
bled into a meeting in his office, im- 
mediately after Bestor’s initial blast, 
when he was engaged in conversation 
with representatives of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. At that 
time I suggested we had more of a 
common problem than we had differ- 
ences and we had better get about the 
business of trying to solve it together. 
I still believe this to be the case. What 
he does not know is that I wrote the 
column in question immediately after 
a conversation with Bestor this sum- 
mer, trying in it to say more explicitly 
what I had tried to get Bestor to hear 
as we talked. And what he had better 
know is that no call for retreat is is- 
sued, though one for a sharpened un- 
derstanding of what we seek is. We 
must not act as if a few voices speak 
for the liberal arts area entire. They 
don't. 


I am not sure what attitude Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is using with the 
leaders of the U.S.S.R., hence Dick’s 
advice on this score does not help too 
much. I am hopeful that the corre- 
spondence he is currently having with 
Bulganin means what it seems to mean, 
that we are prepared to give a bit where 
they are equally so prepared. At this 
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high level of life, where a balance of 
power has been reached a unit of fear 
seems to be emerging as the recognition 
grows that what has been balanced is, 
in fact, the potential means of anni- 
hilation of all. I doubt that the anal- 
ogy with education quite holds, but to 
the degree that it is admitted we need 
to be as sure on our level what it is 
that is at stake as our national leaders 
need to be on theirs. I know no way 
to gain this surety other than to try 
repeatedly to cut through the hard 
coverings that both shield and blind 
the adversaries. 


It was good of Dick to “rush to my 
defense.” He forced me to examine 
my thinking once again. This is always 
good to do, if disturbing. I find noth- 
ing soft in my position. What I do 
find, rather, is the hard essence of our 
democratic being, the determination 
that not even the unscrupulous are 
going to be given the chance to shove 
us off the base from which we grow, 
the steady effort to find those points 
of insight and purpose which we may 
more fully share. This, in the effort to 
build a growing togetherness which no 
blatant critic can shatter. The tactics 
of the unscrupulous are in no way ap- 
propriate to the securing of our ends. 
Stoop to his tactics I will not do, 
therefore. But I will stoop to compro- 
mise, as ‘I’. V. Smith said Lincoln had 
courage enough to do. Paradoxically, 
democratic man may stoop to compro- 
mise and yet remain upright, knowing 
all the while that his eyes are fixed on 
the ever-emerging glory of the human 
spirit. 

My temptation was to address this 
letter to Dick. I did not for just one 
reason. You were the man who was 
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taken in. I had only fallen from grace. 
He will get a copy, in any case. 
H. Gordon Hullfish 
Professor of Education 


Ohio State University | 


Columbus 


November 4, 1955 | 


Editor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 

I have received a carbon copy of the 
letter of October 18 that Dr. H. Gor- 
don Hullfish sent to you. I am sur- 
prised, disappointed and reassured! 

After re-reading the article, I am 
still surprised that Hullfish would ex- 


press himself in such general terms of | 


“sweetness and light.” 

I am disappointed that one who 
wrote in such ringing words as he did 
when he worked on the basic state- 
ment for Public Education and the 
American Heritage, would now write 
as though those principles are no 
longer in jeopardy. 

I am reassured when Hullfish seems 
to argue that, after being sure that we 
know what the real issues are, and 
after we acknowledge that there is a 
real possibility of mutual annihilation, 
we meet sincere proffers of friendliness 
with friendly action on our part—that 
we make steady efforts to find points 
of insight and purpose that can be 
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= | ain’t never had 
nothing that wasn’t 
mine by rights.’’ 








shared—but that we endeavor to keep | 
ourselves strong and united so that the | 


unscrupulous will not damage or de- 
stroy us in an unguarded period. 

I am quite confident that, basically, 
we are not really far apart in our opin- 
ions on this matter. On the other 
hand, it should not be overlooked that 
it has taken a great deal of effort to 
alert the profession to some very vi- 
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HE YANKEE who made that boast 

could carve out his own living on 
his own land and look to no man else 
to satisfy his needs. In our age of 
technological specialization, there is 
no such complete individual self- 
sufficiency. Yet in any age, having the 
basic things we need “by rights” is 
an essential element of human dignity 
and independence. How can we pro- 
tect it in our interdependent society? 
What part should the government 
play? 
Out of his long career of public ser- 
vice, A. DELAFIELD SMITH has distilled 
a new philosophy of social and legal 
responsibility to the individual. Re- 
viewing the history and present pro- 
cedures in our education, health and 
social welfare programs, he shows 
where our present practices fail to 
meet today’s requirements—and what 
we can do to develop an intelligent, 
realistic program for the future. 


The 
Right 
to Life 


By A. DELAFIELD SMITH 
Assistant General Counsel, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 


$3.50 at bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 











GUIDANCE AND 
CURRICULUM 


by JANET A. KELLEY, The City 
College of the City of New York 


This new book shows how guidance 
and curriculum, united in building a 
guidance-curriculum-centered program, 
can be an integral part of a total edu- 
cational program. The material is time- 
ly, the text emphasizes the teacher as 
the pivot in the guidance program and 
is based upon wide research involving 
personal contact of the author with a 
variety of schools and guidance pro- 
grams. 
sy"? x 8/4” © 
Published 1955 


CHILDREN AND THE 
LANGUAGE ARTS 


edited by VIRGIL E. HERRICK, 
University of Wisconsin, and 
LELAND B. JACOBS, Columbia 
University 


532 pages 


This new text approaches the teaching 
of the language arts from the elemen- 
tary teacher’s point of view, beginning 
with ‘The Role of Languages in the 
Elementary School,’ continuing with 
11 chapters dealing with ‘Modern 
Teaching Practices in the Language 
Arts’” and concluding with chapters 
concerned with ‘Modern Practices in 
the Organization of the Language 
Arts.”” The book is the combined work 
of recognized leaders in language arts, 
each a specialist in the area for which 
he is responsible. 
SI," x84" ——@ 
Published 


For approval copies unile 


524 pages 
1955 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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and continuing efforts that 
threaten American education. I think 
there is real danger in statements that 
might lull us into a sense of false 
security. 

Richard Barnes Kennan 
Secretary 


P.S. I do recall very clearly the meet- 
ing with Dr. Bestor to which H.G.H. 
refers. It was at that lengthy session 
that I became fully convinced that 
Bestor was more interested in selling 
his books than he was in making a 
real contribution to the advancement 
of American education. I do not enjoy 
the prospect of a dagger being inserted 
between my ribs, even when the man 
who inserts it is smiling while he stabs 
—as Bestor must have been smiling 
when he last talked with Hullfish.- 
R.B.K. 


Note by Hullfish (Dec. 16, 1955) 
The meeting I referred to in my 
letter-of October 18 was not a meeting 
in which Bestor participated, though 
his “charges” were being considered. 
Officers of the American Council of 
Learned Societies were meeting with 
Dick. I “stumbled in,” was invited to 
“sit a while.” I did. I made much the 
same proposal there as I did in the 
column editorial in October that dis 
turbed Dick. It is apparent that no one 
in the meeting heard what I said. ‘There 
are times when opponents cannot hear. 
[ guess this is what worries me—in edu 
cation, on the world scene.—H.G.H. 


November 15, 1955 


Editor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 

Some day I shall have to write to 
Dick Kennan. 


My last conversation 
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delay the effort longer. 
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with Bestor was notable only in this 
regard: a knife, if present, was in my 
hands. I had to ask him why he wanted 
to be called an “educator” when he 
found this group to be so illiterate 
generally. Where he stumbles upon 
legitimate purposes for education we 
would do well to acknowledge this and 
then permit him to hang himself 
through his excesses which show even 
his liberal arts colleagues that he does 
not understand what he has come 
upon. I do not believe that he will gain 
lasting converts and now, in order to 
establish himself as the leader he has so 
obviously tried to make himself, he has 
spun out a theory which is, in its detail, 
meaningless for American life. Next 
year he is to go to Oxford. ‘There he 
will spin happily, in all probability, on 
his own bottom, though some of the 
boys at the University of London may 
bring to the fore the fact of his growing 
aristocratic tendencies, tendencies they 
know to be inappropriate for current 
English life, too. 

It may just be that Dick and I dis- 
agree at a critical point. I know that | 
disagree with many in the profession 
at such a point. It it this: we should 
have been engaged these many years 
past in the effort to build bridges of 
understanding between the liberal arts 
and the professional areas. We cannot 
There are good 
men in these areas (I could turn up 


two dozen on this campus in an hour; 
given a crisis involving the freedom 
Dick works valiantly to protect, I could 
turn up two hundred). As we build 
these bridges Bestor may discover (1 
predict that he will) that his is a lonely 
island. Whatever the result, | am more 
prepared to take this alternative than 
I am to assume an inevitable warfare 
which forces me to include as enemies 
so many who now are clearly not. 
Language is a limited, if necessary, 
instrument. Dick finds me going soft. 
I would insist that the mng of my 
present words, if they may be said to 
have one, differs not at all from those 
[ wrote when we put together the 
American Heritage statement. ‘The 
same principles are at stake; my com- 
mitment is no less. And, because of 
Dick’s work, our chance to defend 
them in education has been increased. 


H. Gordon Hullfish 
Professor of Education 


December 3, 1955 


Editor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 

The last letter from H. Gordon 
Hullfish is nght up to par! I am sure 
that he is still the same leader in the 
battle for freedom, including intel- 
lectual freedom, that he has always 
been. 

Richard Barnes Kennan 
Secretary 
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Everything 
you have hoped for 


HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


by Herman and Nina Schneider 


This basal series for grades 1-6 includes a maximum of science 
activities, spiral development of science topics, integration 
of science topics with other subjects, a balanced selection 
from all branches of science, and content determined by 
the children’s needs. Teachers Editions and a separate Teach- 


ers Guide for each book are available. 


SCIENCE FOR WORK AND PLAY (GR. I) SCIENCE FOR 
HERE AND NOW (GR. IT) SCIENCE FAR AND NEAR (GR. III) 
SCIENCE IN YOUR LIFE (GR. IV) SCIENCE IN OUR WORLD 
(GR. V) SCIENCE FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW (GR. VI) 


Elementary teachers like this new, colorful, complete science 
series. Both authors are experienced teachers and are well- 
known for their delightful children’s books on many science 


subjects. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, 
Dallas 1. Home Office: Boston 16 
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Cignificant Books in Review 


Helping Children Learn: A Concept 
of Elementary-School Method. By 
Peggy Brogan and Lorene K. Fox. 
New York: World Book Company, 
1955. 


Helping Children Learn meets a 
long standing need for a text on ele- 
mentary school teaching methods. This 
new volume draws the practical impli- 
cations of basic concepts of child de- 
velopment, mental hygiene, and learn- 
ing for all aspects of classroom teach- 
ing. From the first chapter in which 
the authors set the required conditions 
for learning to the final discussion of 
creative living in the classroom, the 
reader is continually helped to see how 
the nature of children and their needs 
for learning are related to effective 
classroom practices. Ideas growing 
from such concepts as self-selection in 
learning, the biosocial nature of learn- 
ing, and the need of children for first- 
hand experiences in understanding to- 
day’s world and in contributing to the 
solution of immediate problems are 
applied to each of the elementary 
school curriculum areas. The result is 
a concept of teaching which is consist- 
ent with children’s needs and which 
makes sense in achieving the maximum 
development of children. 

One of the most important contribu- 
tions of this book, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, is the dynamic way in 
which the concept of self-selection in 
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learning has been defined in terms of 
classroom practices. Detailed descrip- 
tions of practices growing from the 
need for self-selection are given and 
the effects on the learning of children 
are pointed out. Along with these de- 
scriptions the authors very carefully 
point out the teacher planning and 
guidance necessary for the effective 
functioning of self-selection. 

The titles of the seven chapters of 
the book give some indication of the 
importance the authors attach to the 
need for having learning serve the de- 
velopment of children: Required Con- 
ditions for Learning, Skilled Commu- 
nication Is Power, Arithmetic Works 
for Children, Children Can Learn to 
Use Science, Using Our Cultural Her- 
itage, Learning to Organize Movement 
—Physical Education, and Living To- 
gether Creatively. 

The discussions of helping children 
learn the language and arithmetic skills 
are as fine as any this reader has 
seen. The sections on science and 
social studies, however, do not pre- 
sent as careful a picture of the teach- 
ing-learning situation as do the other 
sections. This is actually a minor criti- 
cism because the material included in 
these sections is excellent; it is not as 
specifically directed to teaching prac- 
tices as it might be. Much space is given 
to showing the need for science and 
social studies in the elementary school 
curriculum and good descriptions of 
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experiences provided for children in a 
number of classrooms are presented. 
Some teachers may need additional 
help in seeing the way such experiences 
are organized into a program for chil- 
dren. The last section does much to 
overcome this shortage. In an excel- 
lently written chapter on creative liv- 
ing in the classroom the authors show 
how the classroom atmosphere can 
enable children to develop skills which 
will contribute directly to creative so- 
cial living. 

The book is richly illustrated with ac- 
tual photographs of children. Appro- 
priate quotations from writers in many 
related fields are used as effectively as 
are the pictorial illustrations. 

—Reviewed by KENNETH D. Wann, 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City. 
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Child Drama. By Peter Slade. New 


York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 

I can think of few people who would 
not find this book powerful, provoca- 
tive and challenging. After sharing 
Peter Slade’s observations and _inter- 
pretations, teachers and parents will 
find child play even more fascinating; 
those of us who have promoted the 
idea of accepting dramatizations of 
children as their creative expressions 
will gather support from this eminent 
actor and producer; and students of 
child growth and development will 
find their observations of a child, es- 
pecially his movements, sharpened. 

This book initiates for child drama 
what is now quite widely accepted for 
child art. Child drama develops into 
adult theatre of the most artistic cali- 
bre just as a child grows into an adult; 
yet child drama is no more adult the- 
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atre than is a boy a diminutive man. 
In all child drama there is freedom 
from adult standards. What is learned 
4 by the child is tried out—played. It is 
: proved by being physically and emo- 

tionally experienced. Thus does child 
) drama contribute both to learning to 
live and to the love of learning. Peter 
Slade reminds us that with a child 
| there is no audience, that the child is 
| actor and audience. As we apply adult 
ideas borrowed from the stage, child 
drama deteriorates because creativity 
is wiped out. 

This book will certainly shake its 
readers from the ruts of smugness 
which frequently accompany much ex- 
perience with children. Suggestions are 
made about discipline, the use of make- 
up, scenery, costuming, script plays and 
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This natural, logical handwriting plan by one 
of the nation’s foremost educators uses the 
Language Arts approach. Even slow pupils 
respond admirably, for it holds the child’s 
interest from the very first grade. 

Starting with simple printing, pupils quickly 
learn basic writing principles. Transition to 
cursive, often difficult, is now easily grasped. 
Progress through the 8th grade is rapid, con- 
tinuous. And careful psychological guidance 
helps develop good citizens — as well as good 
writers and students. 

This course copes with individual differences 
in pupils — including the left handed child. 
All students proceed at their natural pace. 
Brighter students are not penalized, but are 
encouraged to greater accomplishments. 
Now in use in hundreds of schools, the entire 
program includes two truly professional teach- 
ing aids you will find most helpful. 
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dance forms; the role of the adult in 
working with the children; the thera- 
peutic values of language and play. 
The material is organized into three 
parts: (a) observation and _ theory 
which serve to orient the reader to the 
subject and to a thorough understand- 
ing of Peter Slade’s concept of child 
drama; (b) reports and practices which 
have been used in schools to nurture 
child drama at every stage from baby- 
hood to the intermediate years; (c) dis- 
cussion on the various types of ‘Chil- 
dren's Theatre,” the status of éach, and 
its place and value; an assessment of 
puppets and marionettes, films, masks 
and make-up. 

—Reviewed by Ernet M. ‘THomp- 
son, elementary supervisor, Public 
Schools, Arlington County, Virginia. 
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